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PREFACE TO VOL. XII. 


THE distinguishing feature of this twelfth volume, 
which is now issued to the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, is the series of papers on the antiquities 
of the Isle of Man. Their near relationship to remains 
in Wales, and the hearty reception given to the Asso- 
ciation when it met at Douglas, demanded this at 
our hands. In this volume, too, the long series of 
“Notes on the Perrot Family” is continued and com- 
pleted. When the. influence of that family in Pem- 
brokeshire, and its connexions by marriage in many 
parts of Wales and England, are remembered, the value 
of this very elaborate and minute genealogical account, 
by our Secretary for North Wales, will be duly appre- 
ciated. ‘The account of ancient relics found at Llan- 
gwyllog in Anglesey will be found of much interest. 
“The Life of Griffith ap Cynan,” in Welsh and Latin, 


_ from two MSS. in the Peniarth Library, is an import- 


ant document for that period of Welsh history to which 
it belongs. We wish to call the attention of members 
to the accounts of Penrice Castle and family, and the 
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parishes of Llancarvan and Llantrithyd in Glamorgan- 
shire, as models of what is wanted to be done for every 
parish in the Principality. We would also direct atten- 
tion to the Welsh and Latin vocabulary, by the late 
Rev. W. Williams of Llandebie, as a valuable addition 
to the labours of Edward Lhwyd and other philologists. 
The further elucidation of the early charters of Valle 
Crucis Abbey will not escape the notice of Denbigh- 
shire antiquaries ; and the interesting paper on “ The 
Ornamentation of Runic Crosses in the Isle of Man,” 
will, we hope, attract that of all our friends and mem- 
bers in this most interesting island. It is right that we 
should point out to members the excellence of the 
woodblocks with which Mr. Blight has illustrated this 
volume ; they are preeminently good, for their archezo- 
logical fidelity and spirit. 

The Editorial Sub-Committee desire to thank all 
contributors of papers, and beg of them not to relax in 
their praiseworthy exertions for illustrating and pre- 
serving the antiquities of Wales and the Marches. 
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ARREARS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. | 


In consequence of the amount of arrears, and of the 
disregard of repeated applications for payment, the 
Committee are obliged to direct the especial attention 
of Members to the subject, and earnestly request them 
to pay their Subscriptions with greater regularity and 
promptitude in future. 

Should this Notice be disregarded for three months, 
the names of all Members in arrears for two years and 
upwards, together with the amount of arrears, will be 
published quarterly in the Journat. Members wishing 
to retire are reminded that by the rules of the Associa- 
tion they must give six months notice previous to 
the end of each year, and pay up all arrears. 

C. C. BABINGTON, 


Chairman of Committee. 





Cambridge, 
December 30th, 1865. 
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' SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF LLAN- 
CARVAN, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


(Continued from vol. xi, p. 360.) 
MANOR OF CARNLLWYD. 


CaRNLLWYD is a mesne manor, within the hamlet of 
Llancarvan, held in free socage under St. Nicholas, but 
paying an annual chief rent of 3s..6d. to the lord of 
Llancarvan. No early evidence concerning it has been 
discovered; but it is reputed to have been in Mathew 
Evan ap Griffith Gethyn, of Brynwith (Mathew of Llan- 
daff), whose third son, Lewis Mathew of Carnllwyd, 
married a daughter of Griffith Rhyn, and left a daugh- 
ter and heiress, Joan or Catherine, who married John 
Raglan, and conveyed the manor into that family. 
There is, however, another and more circumstantial 
account of the early descent of the lordship. Thomas 
Merlaw is said to have been lord of Carnllwyd in 1329, 
and to have left a daughter and heiress, who married 
Hugh Basset of Gower, a son of John Basset of Beau- 
pré, by Joan, daughter and heiress of Thomas ap Madoc 
ap Rhys. Joan’s first husband was Lewis Mathew, by 
whom she had Catherine, heiress of her father, and 
who married John Raglan. Catherine and Hugh were 
therefore sister and brother by the mother’s side. 
Hugh Basset is said to have forfeited his Gower lord- 
ships by killing Thomas Ddu ap Sir Gronow ap en 
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ap Lleison, but Leckwith (qy. Leche-Castle), and pro- 
bably Carnllwyd, were seized upon by John Raglan, as 
devolving upon his wife. However acquired, John 
Raglan certainly had the manor. This account is taken 
from one of the numerous manuscript genealogies of 
the age of Elizabeth or James, which are current in 
‘ the county, or preserved in the British Museum, and 
which seldom, if ever, adduce any contemporary or 
valid authority for their—often, by no means impro- 
bable—statements. 

The Raglans were the eldest representatives of the 
house of Herbert in Glamorgan, and derived their name 
from the Monmouthshire seat of that family. They 
had acquired property in Llantwit-major, in the gener- 
ation before their settlement at Carnllwyd, where they 
flourished for four or five descents, giving off several 
vigorous branches. They were also allied to the prin- 
cipal families of their district. To whom the Raglans 
sold the manor is unknown; but Ann (Mansel), widow 
of Sir Edward Carne, of Nash, held it late in the six- 
teeth century, and in 1591 it was vested in John Wild-. 
goose, possibly as her executor, and perhaps widower. 
In that year, the Court Rolls, now at Fonmon, show 
him to have paid 6s. 11d., chief rent, to St. Nicholas, of 
which he himself, as Sir John Wildgoose, Kt., was a 
free tenant in 1608. 

Soon after Lady Carne’s death, the proceedings in 
chancery, temp. Elizabeth (ii, 117), show Carnllwyd, 
Moulton, Lydmerstone, and Leche-Castle, to have been 
in George Kensham, who demised these manors to the 
father of Miles Button, of Worlton, who was sued to 
compel performance of an agreement. Kensham or 
Button probably sold Carnllwyd to Sir Edward Lewis, 
of Van, in 1615-16, who bequeathed it, in 1628, to his 
fourth son, Nicholas Lewis, whose nephew, Edmund 
Lewis, was of Carnllwyd in 1665, and paid 3s. 6d. to 
Llancarvan. From the Lewis’s, the manor passed by 
will to the Kemeys’s of Penmark Place, and from them 
to the St. John’s of Highlight, of whom Oliver St. 
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John paid 9s. 33d. to St. Nicholas in 1715. The last 
St. John, no doubt, left the estate to the Aubreys of 
Llantrithyd, whose heiress still retains it. 


PEDIGREE OF RAGLAN. 


- The founder of this family was—1. Evan, younger 
brother of Sir William ap Thomas, of Raglan, ap Tho- 
mas ap Gwillin Jenkin, who by Margery Grant had, 11. 
Rosert ap Evan, who married Joan, daughter and co- 
heir of Williams, otherwise Wilcock Clerk of Llantwit- 
major, and probably sister of John Clerk, who died s. p., 
and related to John Clerk of Blackemoor’s Hall, a juror 
on the inquisition after the death of Sir L. Berkerolles 
in 1411. There is also a“ Prebenda Magistri Wilhemi 
Clerke,” in Llandaff cathedral, given in the Valor Eceles. 
in 1535. The particulars of the Clerk family are from 
Raglan deeds at Fonmon. The Valor gives William 
Raglan as having a stipend of £4 in the cathedral of 
Llandaff [iv, 345]. 

Robert and Joan had—1. Jankyn, who had Knolle or 
Knoyles Place, in Llantwit, by gift and feoffment, from 
Joan Clerk, and died, s. p., before 1480? 2. John. 3. 
Thomas Raglan, to whom John conveyed Knoyles Place 
by the deed of 1480(?), which recites its descent through 
Jankyn, and who was therefore, probably, the next 
brother. The Welsh pedigrees marry Thomas to Ann 
or Agnes Cradock, widow of Lewis or Howel Vaughan of 
Merthyr Tydvil, and give them four daughters, coheirs. 
(a) Ehzabeth, married John Mathew, of St-y-Nill; (4) Joan, 
married William Prees Lloyd, of Priscedwyn; (c) Ann, 
married Thomas ap David Powell of Llandow ; and (d) 
Catherine, who is said to have had a daughter married 
to the Rev. W. Pranch of Peterston, by John ap Tho- 
mas Basset of Llantrithyd, after which she married 
William Andrews of Cadoxton. 4. William, a trustee 
named in a Raglan deed, 17 Aug., and 20, E. 1v. The 
pedigrees make him ancestor of Racuan or Liantwit- 
masor. 5. Lewis, who married Jane, daughter of 
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Llewelyn ap, David. He is a trustee in the same deed 
and: usually called «ancestor of Racuan or Ltys-y- 
Fronypp or Liysworney. 6. Hugh, called in a deed. 
of 1475, Magister Hugh Raglan, when he was a feoffee 
in trust of Batyns Lands in Llantwit. In the cited — 
deed of 20 Edward IV, he is a witness as Vicar of 
Llantwit.. He seems to have been a brother. 7. Anne, 
matried William Lewis of St. Pierre. 8. Jenet, mar- 
ried Oliver St. John of Highlight. 

- 11. Joun Herbert or Harbert, otherwise called Rag- 
lan, is so described in various deeds, 1475-80. He seals 
with. a lion rampant, and above, the word: Herbert’. 
20 Edward IV (1480), by a deed now at: Fonmon, he 
conveyed all his lands and tenements in Llantwit, for 
his life, to thirteen feoffees, of whom six are described 
as incumbents of Glamorgan parishes. Also, by an- 
other deed, dated 6 June, 22 Edward IV, John Herbert, 
alias Raglan, Esq. ; Master Hugh Raglan, clerk ; Wil- 
liam Naylor of Llantwit; Lewis Raglan; David ap 
Ievan ap Jer...; and levan ap Gwilim ap Llewelyn 
Bagh, leased to Howel ap Gwilim, a in 74 acres 
of land in Welsh St. Donats, within the lordship of 
Talavan ; and 2 acres of land within the fee of Llanco- 
vian, in the lordship of Llanblethian, one or both of which 
paid a rent to the Abbot of Neath. He married, as 
before stated, Catherine, daughter and heir of: Lewis 
Mathew, and by her became of Carnllwyd, and .had— 
1. Robert; 2. Alice, married John Turberville, Gloff ; 
3. Jane, married, as his first wife, ‘Thomas Bawdripp of 
Penmark Place, and had Catherine, married Lle- 
welyn of Llancarvan; 4, Mary, married Thomas, of 
Willersley, son of Robert Havard of Cwrt-Sion-Yonge, 
co. Brecon, by Margery Gibbon (Jones, Brec., i, 129); 
or, by other accounts, Hugh ap Thomas ap Lewis, of 
St. Pierre. They had Jenet, married Walter, fourth 
son of Robert Vaughan, of co. Pembroke, a cadet of 
Tyle-Glas. Perhaps Mary Raglan should be a daughter 
of, v, Sir John Raglan, by Elizabeth Courtenay (Lewis 
Dunn, i, 127). 
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"rv. Ropert Raglan, of Carnllwyd, married Wenllian, 
daughter of Sir Roger Vaughan, the first of Tretower, 
and had— 

v. Sir Joun Raglan of Carnllwyd, © married, Ist, 
Elinor or Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh Courtenay ; 
and 2nd, Mary or Ann, daughter of Sir William Dennis, 
who bore “ gules, a bend engrailed azure between three 
pards heads jessant fleurs-de-lys or,” and who married, 
2nd, Sir Edward Carne of Ewenny. By Elizabeth he 
had—1, Thomas; 2, Sir John, Knight of Rhodes, _ By 
Mary he had—3, Alice, married, 1st, William Mathew 
of Castell-y-Mynach ; 2nd, William Herbert of Cogan- 
Pill, son of Sir George Herbert, builder of the manor 
house there, and sheriff 1551 and 1556 ;—4, Margaret, 
married, Ist, John Carne of Nash, sheriff 1561; 2nd, 
John Sheppard of Allston, Wilts; and 3rd, Richard 
Basset of Beaupré ;—5, Mary, whose parentage is. more 
doubtful, married John Fleming of Flimston; 2nd, 
Thomas:-Havard. Some pedigrees make Mary the only 
child by the first wife, and the other four by the second 
wife. (6, Ann, married William Lewis of St. Pierre). 
Sir John was lord of the manor of Llantwit-Raleigh; 
which, with lands in the parish of Llantwit, he con- 
veyed to certain persons, probably trustees, by deed 
dated 10th November, 17 Henry VIII. 

vi. Sir Tuomas Raglan of Carnllwyd, is said to have 
sold his estates. He married Ann, daughter of Sir 
Roger Wood (George Woodhouse) of Norfolk, and had 
—1, Thomas, 2, John, 3, Egremont Raglan, who appears 
as a free tenant in St. Nicholas in 1591; 4, Martha. 

The pedigree of a landless family is seldom recorded. 
The Raglans of this line are, however, believed to have 
been continued for several generations, and to have be- 
come extinct in the present century, in the person of a 
missionary in China. Coedriglan, the seat of a late 
eminent antiquary in this county, is a corruption of 
Coed-Raglan (Raglan’s Wood), and is so styled in the 
Herbert Roll of 1597-8. 

» The manor-house of Carn-Llwyd, so called from a 
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local deposit of “ grey” tufaceous rock upon which it 
stands, and which forms a knoll, not unlike a “ carn,” 
near the building, is the remain of an-ancient and im- 
portant manor-house, of which, though mutilated, it 
still retains many striking features. It stands in the 
valley, and on the left bank of the Carvan, about a 
mile above the church, and opposite to the old house 
of Llanveithin. The mass of the building is composed 
of a hall of the age of Henry III or Edward I, in the 
early decorated style, and measuring within thirty feet 
long by twenty-two feet broad. The entrance was 
probably in the west side, near the south end, and the 
fireplace in the middle of that side. Opposite to it, in 
the east wall, is a small door which opened into a tower, 
recently destroyed, and led, it is said, to a vaulted 
cellar, now closed up. The wall of the southern end 
is very thick, or rather double, as at Llanveithin, con- 
taining a staircase leading from a door, near the en- 
trance, up to what was the gallery of the hall. From 
thence, as at Cantleston, there is a second staircase 
over the first, which seems to have led to a second and 
upper gallery, about on a level with the springing of the 
roof principals. These staircases are lighted by exte- 
rior loops; and the upper gallery has a south window 
of one small trefoiled light, with a splayed recess and 
side seats of stone. Close to this window is a fireplace 
in the south wall, also original. 

Though much repaired and renewed, the roof is, in 
pitch and outline, old, and one of the three pair of 
principals seems to be original. It has a good carved 
central boss. The south end of the hall was an ex- 
terior wall, and is crowned by a parapet resting on 
corbels. The building contains several good but plain 
decorated doorways, of small opening, with a plain 
chamfer for moulding. The hall is at present filled up 
with a modern farmhouse. being divided by a floor, and 
partitioned off above into bedrooms and passages, so 
that its examination is not everywhere practicable. 
The old staircase, however, is still in use. Some Tudor 
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buildings have been added on the east side, and others 
remain, detached from the house, at the mill. Close to 
the house a remarkable spring of water bubbles up 
from the rock, and at once forms a tolerable rivulet. 

Although the Raglans lived at Carnllwydd, the pre- 
sent house was evidently built long before they possessed 
the manor, and its builders must have been persons of 
considerable local rank and wealth. The early pedigree 
of the Mathews is so utterly without proof, that it is in 
vain to speculate upon the length of time during which 
they held the property, if indeed they did hold it. No 
doubt, however, they were from an early period a family 
of importance, who, if they resided at Carnllwyd, 
might well construct such a dwelling as that of which 
the ruins remain. In the 15th Charles II, Thomas 
Powell, of Whitwell in Llancarvan, gent., and Rachel 
his wife, conveyed land in Llantwit-major to David 
Nicholls, clerk, of that parish. 

LLANCADLE manor is nearly, if not quite, conter- 
minous with the hamlet. It probably derives its name 
from the Saint to whom the parochial chapel, which it 
once contained, was dedicated. It abuts on the east 
bank of the Thaw river. Llancadle contains, or did 
contain, both free and copyhold lands. It appears to 
have been a part of the original St. John property, and to 
have passed with Fonmon from the Earl of Bolingbroke 
to Colonel Jones, in whose descendant, Mr. R. O. Jones, 
the manor is still vested, although a part of the demesne 
lands have been sold. 

Llancadle is generally reputed to have been held in 
socage under St. Nicholas manor; and the St. Johns 
paid 10s. annually to its lord, and on several occasions 
to the Earl of Pembroke in that capacity. Mr. R. 
Jones paid this in 1715; but the manor is also said to 
be held directly under Cardiff Castle, and there is some 
doubt as to whether half the chief rent was not carried 
on to Cardiff, and certainly, on some occasions, Lord 
St. John paid only 5s, to St. Nicholas. 

Several of the Court Rolls of Llancadle are preserved 
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at?’ Fonmon,’ from the reign of Elizabeth: In 1627; 
Oliver: Earl of Bolingbroke was lord; Sir Thomas: Au- 
brey, Knight; seneschal; and Henry Penry, Gent., de- 
puty. ‘They: remained in office many: years, possibly 
till the sale. ‘In 1671-7, Hugh Mathews was seneschal. 
‘The Rolls’ cease about °1679.' “In 1627, the names of 
the ‘tenants include Edward Earl of Worcester. Sir 
Edward Lewis,’ Knight ; Richard Mason, Gent.; several 
of ‘the Deeres; and Johan Marcross, widow. In:1628; 
Nicholas ‘Lewis; Esq:, replaces Sir Edward, and in 1630 
Richard: becomes Roger Mason. In 1635; we have 
Henry ‘Earl of Worcester, Thomas Bussy, and Nicholas 
Lewis, Esq. ‘Bussy’s name disappears in 1637-8; and in 
1641; David Jenkins (of Hensol) comes in. In 1672, 
we have Edmund Lewis and D. Jenkins, Esqs., and 
Robert Button, an infant. In 1678, there are Earl 
Henry ; ’ Nicholas Lewis and D. Jenkins, Esgs. ;’ and 
Richard Jones, Gent. Jenkin Cradock, Gent., is a 
copyholder. In 1679, William Dawkins and Robert 
‘Edmund, Gents., appear, and R. Button is still an in- 
fant. Among the copyholders are Domina Anna Lewis 
(of Van), Anthony Howard and Philip Williams, 
Gents., Edward Kemeys and Richard ‘Gibbon. 

Here, and in the adjacent manors, the favourite com- 
plaints of the homagers are the absence of ‘stocks, the 
bad repairs of the lord’s pound, and the need of a 
“crownett.” In 1677, the alehouse keepers are ‘pre- 
sented for not selling a quart of ale for a ‘penny. °° 

Elizabeth, daughter of Lewis Harry of ‘Liancadle, 
married the Rev. Thomas Wilkyn, Rector of Porth- 
kerry and St. Mary Church, who died 1623. « Their 
son, the Rev. Roger Wilkin, Rector of St. Mary 
Church, was ancestor of the family since called de 
Winton. 

LiLANVEITHIN manor and extra-parochial district, is 
the supposed seat of the original Welsh monastery of 
St. Cadoc. Upon the western slope of the Carvan, 
opposite to and below Carnllwyd, stands what ‘remains 
of Old Grange, the manor-place’ of its extra-parochial 
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hamlet, and, in later times, the seat of a branch of the 
Bassett family. Until very recently, the house pre- 
sented an excellent and rather rare specimen of the 
residence of a squire of moderate means in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It formed two sides 
of a court, laid out in gardens, and completed on the 
north by a wall; and on the east, or entrance side, by a 
small but very compact late Tudor gate-house. The 
house itself was chiefly of Tudor date, and presented 
some curious examples of carved wood and embossed 
plaster-work. ‘Phe south wing contained the principal 
rooms, one acg@ss to which was by a staircase contained 
in the doubléall of the east end. Unfortunately, the 
estate and howe fell into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who gutted the wing, cut away the 
carved beams and plaster-work, broke into a very spa- 
cious and curious cellar, and raised the central part of 
the building; thus utterly destroying its character, and 
altering the conditions which made it an excellent mead 
house for the property. 

Mr. Traherne (Coll. Top., v, 18, note) states, that Mr. 
Talbot, of Margam, possesses a deed cof from 
Hugh, son of Robert de Lancarvan, git argam - 
“30 acres of his land of Llandoyeuthin, with a croft 
which joins the old cemetery, with the consent of his 
lord, Henry de Umfravill. Witnesses, P. de Marecros; 
W. Flamenge; John le Sor; P. de Turbill; Odo de 
Newburgh ; and W. Prior of Goldclive;” and in the 
text of the same page is printed in full another deed 
from the same source, from the same Hugh, which may 
be thus rendered :— 

“To his beloved Father W —, by the grace of God 
Bishop of Llandaff, and to all sons of the holy Church 
to whom this present writing may arrive, salvation. 
I make known to your Universityship that I have 
given, and by my aforemade charter have confirmed, te 
God and the blessed Mary and to the monks of Mar- 
gam in free and perpetual alms, by the counsel and 
consent of my friends, and wife, and the Lord Henry 
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de Humfravill, one acre of land in aid of the building 
of a chapel in honour of St. Meuthin, at their Grange 
called Llantmeuthin. Which same acre lies near the 
30 acres of land which I formerly gave them on the 
south part, that those same monks may hold the afore- 
said acre freely, and quit from all service and secular 
exaction for ever, for the salvation of my soul, of my 
wife, and of my lord, and of my predecessors and suc- 
cessors. Witnesses. Roger the cellarer, and Godfried, 
a monk of Margam; Avel, priest of St. Hilary; Walter, 
chaplain of Llancarvan; Brother Witsare, and Richard 
Terre, [and| Walter Rufus, ‘ conversi’ of Margam; Mar- 
gery, my wife; Roger Cole.” 

These thirty acres, however, by no means gave the 
monks their first footing in Llanveithin. It appears 
that there was already a chapel and cemetery there, and 
that the principal house was a Grange, inhabited of 
course by the abbey tenant or farm bailiff. Henry de 
Umfravill of Penmark was lord of the fee, and his con- 
sent:to the alienation was therefore necessary. 

There is another charter printed in the appendix, 
without date, by Henry de Humfranville, in which he 
- gives to Margam all the land which Gilbert his father 
gave to Urban de Penducaet, at Lantmeuthen, for the 
soul of Nest, his wife, etc. Witnesses: Wm. de St. 
John ; Engelran, son of Odo; John de Boneville ; Sibil, 
wife of Henry de Humfranville; Odo Bothan; Henry 
Walsh; Lake de Budicam; William, the cellarer of 
Margam ; William de Bedint; Henry, a monk of Mar- 
gam; Godfrey, a monk; Jordan, a “ conversus”; Rich- 
ard, Master of Lantmeuthin ; and many others (B. Mus. 
Cart. Harl. 75, D 15). 

By another charter, also given in the appendix, of 
about the same age, in the same repository, Gerebert, 
son of Robert [de Llancarvan], with the consent of his 
lord, Henry de Humfrainville, and of his own brothers, 
Adam and Jordan,confirms to Margam all the gifts which 
his brother Hugh made them; that is, thirty acres of 
his land nearest to their land of Lamaseuthin, etc., the 
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donations being described with great minuteness. This 
charter mentions the Grange of Lammeuthin and St. 
Meuthin’s chapel. The witnesses are—Henry, Bishop of 
Llandaff (1196-1218); Urban, Archdeacon; Roger, Ab- 
bot of Margam ; Henry de Humframvill ; Sibil, his wife; 
William de Beditum, a monk of Margam; Henry Wal- 
ensis or Walsh ; Geoffrey, the Chaplain; and Henry my 
brother (Cart. Harl. 75, C. 48). 

By another deed, also given afterwards, Henry, Bishop 
of Llandaff, confirms the donations of Henry de Hun- 
framville and Gerebert, the witnesses being Walter, 
Abbot of Neath; Urban, the Archdeacon; Urban de 
Pendmelin; and William de Langtwit, Deans; Gerebert, 
son of Robert; Nicholas Gobion; Henry, a monk of 
Margam (Cart. Harl. A 19). 

Llanveithin also received a grant of protection, and 
of certain advantages and privileges described as House- 
bote and Heybote, from Meredach ap Caradoc and Nest 
his wife. Meredith, no doubt, was a powerful Welsh 
landowner in the neighbourhood. His seal remains 
attached to the deed, which is witnessed by Kenewrec, 
son of Madoc; Madoc, son of Cadugan; Isaac Sedan ; 
Roger, son of Wiawan; and Evelin, the porter. 

At the dissolution, Llanveithin passed into secular 
hands, 6 August, 38 Henry VIII. Sir Edward Carne, 
—one of the commissioners who signed the schedule of 
pensions allotted to the abbot and monks of Tewkes- 
bury, 12 January, 31 Henry VIII (N. Mon. ii, 83),— 
and himself a great recipient of such property, sent in 
the usual request to purchase the farm of the Grange 
of Llanveithin, late of the monastery of Margam (P. 
Records, 9th Report, p. 188). Sir Edward appears to 
have obtained his request, and probably to have con- 
verted the lease into a freehold, as was not unusual 
with grants of church lands, and to have transmitted 
the property in his brother’s family. From the Carnes, 
Llanveithin passed to the Griffiths; probably as a por- 
tion with Jane Carne, great-niece to Sir Edward, on her 
marriage with William Griffith, early in the reign of 
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Elizabeth. The Welsh pedigrees state that William 
Griffith, of Llanveithin, married Jane, daughter of John 
Carne of Nash, sheriff 1661, by Mary Raglan of Carn- 
llwyd; and that Thomas Griffith was second husband 
to Barbara Carne, sister to the above Catherine. Among 
the “ Memoranda,” attached to Jones’s Originalia, ap- 
pears an entry “De Hugone Griffith occasionato ad 
ostendendum quo titulo tenet Grangiam de Llanvethan 
incom. Glamorgan. Pasche recorda. 8 Eliz. Rotul. 15.” 

A deed preserved at Fonmon, of which the following 
is an abstract, relates to this period of the history of 
the property :—* An indenture, 10th Feb., 44 Elizabeth, 
between (1.) William Griffith, of Combe in Llanrothill, 
co. Hereford, Gent., and Jane his wife; and (2.) Hugh 
Sanford, of Wilton, co. 

* Witnesseth, that William and Jane, in considera- 
tion of £1300 paid by Hugh, and for other good causes, 
did sell to Hugh and his heirs all that the Grange of 
Llanvithen, otherwise called...Monkton Farm...in the 
parish of Llancarvan...and the rights...to the same be- 
longing, late part...of the possessions of the dissolved 
monastery of Margam...and all that messuage and tene- 
ment! of Llanvithen and farm of Llanvithen, with the 
appurtenances to Llanvithen...Also two water grist- 
mills...in Llanvithen...late part...of the possessions of 
the said monastery...Also the chappel...parcel of the 
said grange, and all the tenths and tythes of...corn, 
grain, hay...growing out of the said grange, messuage, 
tenement, farm, mills, together with muniments...to the 
use of Hugh Sanford and his heirs.” 

Among the covenants is one reciting that Thomas 
Carne of Ewenny was bound by recognizance of record 
in Chancery, 20 Feb., 7 Eliz., to the said William and 
to Hugh Griffith, his deceased father, in £600, to per- 
form all that was contained in a pair of indentures dated 
7 6 Elizabeth, between—(1), Thomas Carne, and 








1 The messuage and tenement seem, from the form of conveyance, 
not to have belonged to Margam, though part of the extra-parochial 
district. 
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(2), Hugh and William Griffith, and covenanting that 
the new purchasers should have the benefit of the Carne 
covenant. 

_. The deed of 44 Eliz. is executed by William Griffith 
and Jane his wife. She seals with the Carne arms. His 
witnesses are, W. Thomas, John Thomas, — Bassett ; 
her witnesses, John Waters, Ambrose Griffith, and 
Thomas Hackett. Attached is a schedule of existing 
leases,—1, a term of years upon. fifty-four acres, not ex- 
ceeding seven years yet to run, at £15 per ann. ; 2, of 
lands called Kae-Maine, seventy acres, ending Lady Day 
1603, now at £16 per ann. and duties; 3, a lease to 
John David of a mill and thirty-two acres, for two lives, 
at £12 per ann.; 4, the interest of Thomas Matthew 
in the dwelling-house until next Philip and Jacob’s 
day ; 5, the interest and term of John Mason in thirty- 
five acres, not exceeding six years, at £10 per ann. 

Llanveithin next passed to a branch of the Bassett 
family, of whom no pedigree has been discovered. By 
an indenture (20 Nov., 1679) between—1, Thomas Bas- 
sett, late of Llanveithin, gent., and Elizabeth his wife, 
and 2, Richard Bassett, late of St. Hilary, but now of 
Llanveithin, it is stated that, in consideration of £2,300 
paid by Richard Bassett either to the vendors or to their 
creditors, he is confirmed in “all that grange, capital 
messuage, and tenement, with the appurtenances, called 
Llanvithin, alas Llanvythin, aas Lianvathan, in Llan- 
carvan.” 

In 1711 the manor house and lands passed to Robert 
Jones of Fonmon, by a private act of Parliament, and 
are described as “all that mansion house commonly 
called Llanvithin, together with all the buildings, barns, 
stables, lands, pasture, meadow, woods, underwoods, 
furze, heath, and common; with all and singular its ap- 
purtenances, now or late in the possession of Thomas 
John or his under-tenants, etc., in the parish of Llan- 
carvan. 

.-Llanveithin was purchased by the Rev. Dr. Lisle in 
the present century, and on his death sold to the Eccle 
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siastical Commissioners. Now, or recently, the lands 
are or were held as follows: Mrs. Ricketts, 10a. 2r. 16p., 
with part of Carnllwyd; Richard Bassett, 28a. lr. 9p., 
la. 2r. 18p. ; Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 193a. 29p., 
the Grange; Charles Spencer Ricketts, 149a. 3p., Cae 
Maine; John Samuel [Gibbon], 24a. 7p.; George Tra- 
herne, 4a. 2r. 11p.; Edward ‘Thomas, 23a. 2r. 21p., the 
mills. Cae Maine was probably purchased by the Aw- 
brey family. The mills must also have been separated 
from the rest of the estate at an early period. 

Liege Caste, the most northern of the hamlets, is 
also a manor. It is named from an ancient earthwork 
which crowns a detached hill within its precincts, about 
half a mile south of the Port Way, and which commands 
both that road and the head of the Llantrithyd valley. 
It is quadrangular, measuring about a hundred yards 
within the bank, outside of which is a ditch, parts of 
which are clear and well-defined, as is the entrance in 
the south side or rear of the work. ‘Traces of a second 
and outer line of defence, also rectangular, may be seen. 
The figure of this camp seems to point to a Roman 
origin, which is supported by its position upon the old 
main road traversing the county. It is about two miles 
from the Cottrell Camp, and three and three-quarters 
from Cowbridge, both of which are upon the same road. 
The camp is not upon the Llantrithyd estate, but on a 
farm owned by the Savours family. 

The origin of the name Liege, Leech, or, as it is some- 
times spelt, Leeds, is unknown, as is the early history 
of the manor. The fact of its existence makes it pro- 
bable that it was a separate estate with a house, neces- 
sarily fortified, soon after the Norman conquest; and 
this supposition is strengthened by there having been 
formerly a parochial chapel in the manor. 

In 1377 “‘ Leche Castel” was the property of John 
Norreis, a minor, son and heir of John Norreis of that 
place. The abbot of Margam seems to have had the 
wardship, for a lease by him and his convent, 30th Nov. 
1377, is extant in the British Museum, by which they 
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let eighty-nine acres in Bonvileston, during the minority 
of John, son of John Norreis of “ Lache Castel,” to John 
Denys of Waterton, at 13s. 4d. per ann. The designa- 
tion makes it probable that there was a residence. (M. 
Brit., Cart. Harl., 75, A. 45.) The abbot may also have 
been the feudal lord, as he was of Bonvileston. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Liege Castle manor had 
been demised by the father of George Kensham to Miles 
Button ; and in the same reign George Kensham sued 
Lewis Morgan to recover a tenement of land, parcel of 
“‘ Leeke Castel” manor in Llancarvan parish. (Proc. in 
Chancery, ii, 109, 117.) 

Sir Edward Lewis of Van died seized of this manor in 
1628, having no doubt acquired it with his Llan- 
carvan and Penmark property by purchase. It was 
then held of the manor of Wenvoe in free socage. Sir 
Edward, by will dated 1 James I, and codicil of 3 
Charles I, bequeathed to his third son, Nicholas, the 
manors of Molton, Leech Castle, and Llancarvan, and 
the capital messuage and demesne lands of Carnllwyd 
in Llancarvan, and the farm of Lydmerston, and a tene- 
ment called * David Mason’s tenement,” all situate in 
the parishes of Llancarvan, Bonvileston, and Wenvoe. 
They go to Nicholas for life, and to the heirs male of 
his body in succession ; remainder to Thomas Lewis, 
senior, fourth son of the testator; remainder to Thomas 
Lewis, junior, [grand]son of testator; remainder to Sir 
Edward Lewis, junior, testator’s eldest son ; remainder 
to Sir William Lewis; remainder to Sir Edward Lewis, 
senior; all in tail male. It has since descended, with 
Carnllwyd, to the Aubrey family, and belongs to Mrs. 
Ricketts. 

A conveyance of lands in Llantwit, between 1652 and 
1658, so mentions Thomas ap Thomas, of Leech Castle, 
yeoman, as to make it clear that he married Ann, third 
daughter of Elizabeth Prichard, otherwise Jones, of 
Llantrithyd, widow. 

MouLTon manor contains the hamlet of that name, 
and is reputed to include the island of Barry, which, 
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however, parochially is in Sully. The western part of 
Wenvoe is in Moulton, which is further said—but the 
matter is very obscure—to contain Penon hamlet. 

Nothing has been recovered of the early descent of 
Moulton. In the reign of Elizabeth it is designated as 
the inheritance of George Kensham, who sued Miles 
Button for performance of an agreement, and declared 
this and other manors to have been demised by plaintiff's © 
father to Button. (Proc. in Chancery, ii, 117.) Sir 
Edward Lewis died seized of the manor in 1628, and 
his son Nicholas had it under the will already cited. 
The manor house was afterwards the seat, and the manor 
probably the property, of a family named Thomas. 
Jesus College has long owned the greater part of the 
land. Mr. Jones of Fonmon is the present lord. 

Barry Island was in 1630 the property of Herbert of 
Cogan, who leased it to Spencer. About 1650-60, Col. 
Jones purchased the freehold, which his descendant 
recently sold. It pays an annual chief-rent of 3s. 4d. to 
Cardiff Castle. 

There is at Fonmon a Moulton court-roll for 1719. 
Among the tenants named are, William Roberts, Richd. 
Watkins, Thomas Hopkins, Rachel Jones, widow ; Chas. 
Mathew, sen. ; and David Spencer. 

The Thomas's were of Moulton in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Their pedigree does not appear 
to have been recorded, but they matched with the neigh- 
bouring gentry. Thus William Thomas of Moulton, 
gent., married Catherine Bassett of Treguff; and another 
William of Moulton, gent., married Mary, daughter of 
Miles and Margaret Button of Worlton, and was pro- 
bably father of Capt. Thomas, R.N., who so gallantly 
seconded his uncle, Admiral Button, in the reign of 
Charles I. Also Hopkin Thomas of Moulton married 
Jane, daughter of Andrew Morgan of Pant-rhiw-goch, 
a cadet of Bedwelty and Tredegar. 

The most interesting feature in Moulton is the earth- 
work known as “ Castle Ditches.” This encampment is 
about half a mile east of Llancarvan Church. It occu- 
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pies the lower part and end of a tongue of high ground 
lying between the Walterston. and Moulton brooks, 
which unite with the Carvan a little below and to the 
‘ west. Its general figure is oval, but there is a sort of 
square shoulder at its south-eastern quarter; and the 
eastern side runs nearly straight across the tongue, in 
the form of a single but deep ditch, with a strong inte- 
rior bank; by which means the camp is defended on its 
weakest side, and isolated from the wider and somewhat 
higher land. The camp is of large size, being about 
five hundred yards east and west, by three hundred 
north and south. There appear to have been two en- 
trances, one at the west end, and the other at the south- 
eastern shoulder. 

The greater past of this camp is probably British: 
the square porta possibly be an addition. Most 
of the interior is undér’ the plough; and as the bank 
and ditch are.-coyered ‘with brambles, it is difficult to 
obtain an accurate idea of the details. ‘The view from 
the enclosure is extensive, and includes a considerable 
range of sea. 

TreyGuFF and Penon manors have always been 
church property. heir donation by Robert Earl of 
Gloucester to the’Abbey of St. Peter, Gloucester, in the 
twelfth century, has aleady been recorded. Penon is 
not called a manor'im{the records of the monastery, 
though so reputed in later times. At the dissolution 
both Treyguff and Penon were granted to the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester, and Treyguff was farmed out to 
a branch of the Bassett family, who long resided there. 
A Fonmon deed of 22 Nov. 1522, gives the names of 
certain feoffees of half the manor and advowson of, and 
certain lands in, Eglwys Brewis, to the use of William 
Basset of Treygoff, who in another deed, 8 Aug. 1524, 
gives a quittance of one hundred marks for the said half 
manor and advowson to Alderman David ap Jevan Sais 
(Seys) of Cowbridge, and seals with the Beaupré arms. 
Probably some other members of the family succeeded, 
for Arnold Basset was of Treyguff in 1558. The name 
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of Basset of Treyguff is of not infrequent occurrence in 
the seventeenth century; but the following fragment is 
all that has been recovered of the pedigree. 


BASSET OF TREYGUFF. 


ARNOLD, second son of William Basset of Beaupré 
(sheriff 1558), by Catherine Mansel of Margam, married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Vaughan of Dunraven, by 
Catherine Johnes of Abermarlas, and had,—1, John ; 
2, Herbert or Robert, s. p.; 3, William; 4, Elias, s. p. ; 
5, Mary, married Edward Williams of Sully; 6, Lliza- 
beth, married William Williams, or John, of St. Nicholas ; 
1, Catherine, married William Thomas of Moulton; 8, 
Ann, married William Edwards of Caerau or Llandaff ; 
9, a daughter, married George Kemeys; 10, Cecil, mar- 
ried William Lloyd. 

Joun Basset of Treyguff married Mary fifth child of 
Edward Basset of Beaupré, by Catherine Carne. 

There is an old monastic grange still standing, which 
was no doubt the Basset residence. It is the property 
of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

Watrterston, or Trefwalter, occupies the hamlet of 
the same name at the north-east angle of the parish. It 
is reputed to derive its name from Walter de Mapes, its 
possessor in the reign of Henry III. Walter is sup- 
posed to have been the son of a certain Blonde] de 
Mapes, who followed in the train of Fitzhamon, and ob- 
tained a part of the lands of Gweirydd ap Seisyllt the 
aged, lord of Llancarvan and Penmark. Blondel, how- 
ever, strengthened his title by marrying Flur, the 
daughter and heir of Gweirydd, who brought him two 
sons, Hubert and Walter. Hubert died childless, and 
Walter settled upon the lands now bearing his name. 
Walter was chaplain to Henry II, with whom he was 
in high favour. He appears to have studied at Paris 
about 1160, and to have been employed in divers mis- 
sions to foreign princes. He obtained much church pre- 
ferment, and became archdeacon of Oxford about 1196. 
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The celebrated drinking-song, “ Mihi est propositum in 
taberna mori,” has always been imputed to him, as have 
certain satirical poems in leonine verse, and he left a 
prose work entitled De Nugis Curialium. He was also 
intimate with Giraldus Cambrensis, and seems to have 
been conversant with the Welsh language. Among his 
friends were Geoffrey of Monmouth and Caradoc. of 
Llancarvan ; and he is supposed to have been more or 
less concerned in the Brut y Tywysogion. Walter is also 
said to have left a treatise on agriculture, in Welsh. 
He is reported to have rebuilt the church of Llancarvan, 
and to have bequeathed most of his lands to the heirs 
of the original proprietors. 

The manor of Walterston belongs to Lord Bute. The 
demesne lands were sold by the late lord to Mr. Jenkins, 
who had inherited a property in the hamlet from a 
family of the name of Petre, whose monuments remain 
in the churchyard. 

Francis Williams, who is designated “ of Walterston,” 
married Susan, daughter of Morgan Mathew of St. y 
Nill, by Mary Prichard of Llancayach.’ 

The manor house of Walterston remains, and parts of 
it are old; but its conversion into a farmhouse has not 
proved favourable to a critical examination into its de- 
tails. 

At the survey of 22 August, 1650, Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke was lord, and Robert Williams, gent., steward. 
The manor contained freehold and copyhold tenures. 
The latter are subject toa heriot of the best. The duties 
are the same as in the other manors of the lord of Gla- 
morgan. The schedule shews—free rents, 10s.; copy 
rents, £17 5s. 6d.; capons, 10s.; three wethers, £1 4s : 
total rents and duties, £19 9s. 6d. 


G. T. Crarx. 
Dowlais. August 1865. 


! 
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APPENDIX. 





CARTA MERCHIAUN FILII RIDERCH. 
(New Monasticon, V, 1235; Liber Landav., 233.) 


Perpetualiter regnanti Domino nostro Jesu Christo honor 
laus et perhennis doxa per infinita secula. Ego Merchiaun filius 
Riderch post plurima delicta immensaque crimina ad te, qui es 
fons indulgentie largifluus affectuosis nisibus imo lachrymosis 
planctibus penitentialiter suppliciterque nimia aviditate Deus 
meus reverti desidero ; hec jugiter recolens quod Petrus amaris- 
sime flevit et veniam impetravit; Paulus conversus confestim 
apostolus ; latro credidit paradisum coluit. Inclitis igitur confes- 
soribus Dubricio Teliano Oudoceo et Gucauno episcopo utrisque 
gemmis decorato sapientia viz. sanctarum Scripturarum divine 
et humane et regali nobilitate parentele simul cum dignitate 
pontificalis cathedre, abbati totius dignitatis ecclesie 8. Catoci 
Lancarvanie simul et hereditario jure hos duos fratres Gustin 
et Ebba cum sua paterna hereditate et cum captura piscium, 
ut merear beata tranquilitate adipisci perenne gaudium, tribuo 
pro animabus conjugis mee, et parentum meorum Riderch et 
Acgareat cum sua tota libertate, et sine ullo censu ulli homini 
terreno nisi ecclesie Landavie, et pastoribus ejus in perpetuo, 
et cum libera communione in campo et in silvis, in aqua et in 
pascuis. De clericis, testes sunt Gucaunus episcopus, Eidef 
lector urbis Guenti, Bledgur, Gulbrit, Catgen, Gurci, Duna ; 
de laicis vero, Arthmail Rex filius Nongui, concedens hanc 
elemosynam in perpetuo, Merchiaun, et filius ejus Gurcant, 
Gurci filius Gurcunanau, Malcant, Gunda. Quicunque custo- 
dierit, custodiat illum Deus; qui autem ab ecclesia Landavie 
separaverit, anathema sit. Amen. 

(Bishop Gwgan died a.p. 982.) 


DE TREYGOF ET LANKARVAN. 1189-1149. 
(Cart. Sti. P. Glowcestrie coccxxxtx.) 


Robertus regis filius Gloucestriz consul, Wthredo Landavensi 
episcopo, et Roberto Norr’ vicecomiti de Glammorgan, et omni- 
bus baronibus suis et amicis et fidelibus et Francis et Anglis et 
Walensibus, salutem. 

Sciatis me, pro salute anime mez, et M[abilie] comitisse, et 
antecessorum et successorum meorum, dedisse et concessisse, et 
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hac presenti carta confirmasse, in puram et perpetuam elemo- 
sinam, ecclesia Sancti Petri Gloucestrie, abbati et monachis 
ejusdem loci, villam de Treigof cum terra de Pennune et omni- 
bus aliis pertinentiis suis; similiter et ecclesiam de Lankarvan 
cum omnibus terris et decimis ad eam pertinentibus, ita libere 
et quiete ut mihi vel heredibus meis nihil reservem, nisi tantum 
orationum devotiones. Volo etiam et precipio quod dicti abbas 
et conventus quieti sint per totam terram meam a theloneo quic- 
quid emerint ipsi vel servientes sui de curia sua ad opus eorum. 
Similiter et confirmo totam illam elemosinam prioratui de 
Eweny quam Mauritius de Londinia eis contulit. Teste Mabilia 
comitissa. 

(Robert, Consul of Gloucester, died 1147. Uchtred was bishop 
from 1139 to 1148.) 


DE LANCARVAN. 
(Cart. Sti. P. Gloucest. coccxtvi.) 1139-1148. 


H{enricus] Wintoniensis Dei gratia episcopus, et Sancte 
Sedis Apostolice legatus, dilecto filio suo Uthredo, Landavensi 
episcopo, salutem, gratiam, et benedictionem. 

Dilectus filius noster Gilebertus abbas Gloucestrie conquestus 
est nobis, quod in parochia ecclesiz sue de Lancarvan capelle 
noviter, ipso reclamante, constructe sunt; unde vobis manda- 
mus, et mandando precipimus, ut in illis divina celebrari officia 
non sinatis, nec alias ulterius in eadem parochia, nisi ipso vo- 
lente, edificari permittatis. Nam ecclesias ejus omnes quas in 
vestra diwcesi habet, illam scilicet de Lankarvan, et alias quas 
ex dono Mauricii de Londonia suscepit, videlicet ecclesiam 
Sancti Michaelis, et ecclesiam Sancte Brigide, cum omnibus 
pertinentiis et additamentis earum, in protectione nostra susci- 
pimus, et earum subjectionem ecclesie Gloucestrie in perpe- 
tuam presenti scripto assignamus. Valete. 

(Henry of Blois, cardinal, abbot of Glastonbury, brother to 
King Stephen, consecrated to Winchester 17 Nov. 1129. Died 
6 Augt. 1171. Uchtred, bishop 1139 to 1148. Gilbert Foliot 
consecrated abbot of Gloucester, Whitsunday 1139 ; bishop of 
Hereford, 5 Sept. 1148; bishop of London, 1163; died 18 
Feb. 1187. 


DE CAPELLIS IN LANCARVAN. 
(Cart. Sti. Petr. Glouc., cocoxuy.) 1139-1149. 
Theobaldus, Dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus Uthredo 


dilecto fratri, eadem gratia Landavensi episcopo, salutem et 
benedictionem. 
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Mandamus vobis, atque mandando precipimus, ut in capellis 
que in parochia Sancti Cadoci de Lancarvan absque assensu et 
voluntate abbatis Gloucestrie nuper constructe sunt, divinum 
officium fieri non sinatis, nec amplius alias fieri, aut in aliquo 
jus preefate eeclesie minui permittatis et parochianis redditus, 
et decimas persolvere rigore justiciz coerceatis. Illam namque, 
et alias quas habent ex dono Mauricii de Londonia, videlicet 
ecclesiam Sancti Michaelis, et ecclesiam Beate Brigide, cum 
omnibus rebus ad eas pertinentibus, in tutelam et protectionem 
nostram suscipimus, et presenti scripto ecclesia Gloucestrensi 
in perpetuum assignamus. Valete. 

(Theobald, abbot of Bec, elected archbishop of Canterbury 
Dec. 1138 ; died 1160. Uchtred, bishop of Llandaff, 1139-48.) 


DE LANCARVAN, 


(Cart. Sti. P. Gloucest, cocoxt..) 1163-1183. 


Omnibus Sancte Matris Ecclesiz filiis, Nicholaus, Dei gratia 
Landavensis episcopus, perpetuam in Christo salutem. 

Universitati vestree notum fieri volumus, quod Radulphus 
Landavensis archidiaconus in presentia nostra ecclesiam Sancti 
Cadoci de Lankarvan, tenendam de abbate et conventu Glou- 
cestrie, sub tali conditione suscepit, quod si sexaginta solidos 
eis annuatim statutis terminis vel infra octavum ab eis diem non 
solverit, cadet a jure et possessione ipsius ecclesie, ita ut neque 
appellationis obstaculum, neque reclamatio, neque contradictio, 
per ipsum vel per alium facta, sibi prosit aut valeat, quin mo- 
nachi statim eam auctoritate propria sicut suam et vacantem 
cum pertinentiis suis libere ingrediantur et plena integritate 
possideant. Capellanos etiam deinceps in eadem ecclesia minis- 
traturos predicto abbati et monachis jurare faciet, quod si ipse 
a predicta solutione defecerit, reddita statim monachis Glouces- 
‘trie clave ejusdem ecclesiz, et nullo sibi jure inibi retento sed 
ipsis monachis in ea receptis absque omni impedimento et pre- 
judicio, liberi ab omni obligatione qua predicto Radulpho super 
memorata tenebantur ecclesia, non per eum decetero sed per 
monachos si voluerint et ipsi ministrabunt. De hiis omnibus 
fideliter et legitime conservandis memorato abbati et monachis 
idem Radulphus archidiaconus juratoriam prestitit cautionem, 
et in presentia domini Cantuariensis et G[ilberti] Londinensis 
episcopi et nostra conventionem istam recognitione et confessi- 
one propria roboravit. Inde est quod ecclesiastice paci debi- 
tans adhibere volentes cautelam, predictam conventionem auc- 
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toritate nostra et presentis scripti testimonio communimus et 
corroboramus, etc. 

(Nicholas bishop 1153 to 1183. Gilbert, bishop of London 
1163 to 1187.) 


DE LANCARVAN. 
(Cart. Sti. P. Glouc, cocoxut.) 1163-1188. 


Dilectis sibi in Domino universis Sancte Matris Ecclesie 
filiis ad quos ist litteree pervenerint, frater G(ilbertus), Londi- 
nensis ecclesie minister, salutem in Christo. 

Sicut ex recognitione et confessione Radulphi archidiaconi 
Landavensis, sicut etiam ex litteris ejus signatis, accepimus eccle- 
siam Sancti Cadoci de Lancarvan de abbate et conventu Glou- 
cestrie, interveniente auctoritate dycecesani episcopi, sub hoc 
tenore habendam ipse suscepit, quod si sexaginta solidos memo- 
ratis fratribus annuatim statutis termini vel infra octavum ab 
eis diem non reddiderit, cadat a jure et possessione ipsius eccle- 
sie, ita ut neque appellationis obstaculum, neque reclamatio, 
neque contradictio, per ipsum vel per alium facta, ei debeat 
suffragari, quominus monachi statim auctoritate sua, inconsulto 
episcopo et ministris ejus, eandem adeant et ingrediantur eccle- 
slam, et tanquam suam et tanquam vacantem cum pertinentiis 
suis omnibus libere et quiete possideant. Capellanos etiam 
postmodum in eadem ecclesia ministraturos predicto abbati et 
monachis jurare faciet, quod si a predicta solutione cessaverit, 
reddita mox eis clave ipsius ecclesiz, ipsisque in ea sine impe- 
dimento receptis, absoluti ab obligatione qua illi tenebantur 
astricti, non per eum decetero sed per monachos, si monachi 
voluerint, inibi ministrabunt, si minus, penitus decessuri. 

Quod quia pleno partium hinc inde assensu, juratoria quoque 
cautione a Radulpho preastita, firmatum est, et auctoritate dic- 
cesani episcopi comprobatum. 

Nos quoque, ne indubium decetero id queat revocari, pra- 
senti scripto vobis notificare, et sigilli nostri attestatione, coram 
universitate vestra testificari curavimus. Hiis testibus. 


(Gilbert, bishop of London 1163 to 1187.) 


DE LANCARVAN, 
(Cart. Sti. P. Glowe. cocexutt.) 1149-1179. 


N[icholaus], Dei gratia Landavensis ecclesiz minister humilis, 
omnibus ad quos litterz iste pervenerint, salutem in Domino. 
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Notum vobis facimus, quod Urbanus archidiaconus noster 
Landavensis recepit a domino abbate Gloucestrie Hamelino 
custodiam ecclesia de Lancarvan, cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suis, exceptis decimis de Traygof, pro sexaginta solidis per 
annum, et tactis Sacrosanctis Evangeliis, et in Verbo Veritatis 
se juramento constrinxit, quod fidelis erit monasterio Glouces- 
trie, et quod nec artem, nec ingenium exquiret, quo per tenu- 
ram suam monasterium preedictum aliquod detrimentum incur- 
rat, et quod prefatum censum fideliter persolvet annuatim hiis 
terminis, medietatem ad Pascha, et medietatem ‘ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis. Juravit etiam quod si a solutione preenominati cen- 
sus infra octabas terminorum defecerit, restituet monachis 
Gloucestriz preefatam ecclesiam absque omni reclamatione sui 
vel suorum, et libere nobis audientibus concessit ut districtiori 
senteritie subjaceat, si postquam a solutione defecerit, eandem 
ecclesiam monachis detinere preesumpserit. 

Quod quia ratum volumus permanere, presenti scripto sigil- 
lum nostrum apposuimus, etc. 


(Nicholas, bishop 1158-1183. Hamelin, abbot 1148-1179.) 


DE LANCARVAN. 
(Cart. Sti. P. Glowe. eccexuttr.) 1149-1183. 


N[icholaus], Dei gratia Landavensis episcopus, universis 
Sanctze Matris Ecclesize filiis, salutem et benedictionem. 

Notum facimus caritati vestree, quod Urbanus archidiaconus 
noster, divine ductu pietatis, et amore venerabilium fratrum 
nostrorum monachorum Gloucestriz, in preesentia nostra renun- 
ciavit juri, si quod habebat, in ecclesia Sancti Cadoci de Lan- 
carvan, que de jure ad eosdem monachos pertinere dinoscitur. 
Et eandem ecclesiam coram nobis et pluribus tam clericis et 
laicis abjuravit, quod et prius in capitulo predictorum mona- 
chorum tactis fecit evangeliis. Quoniam autem ad nostrum. 
spectat officium paci et quicti omnium, presertim Deo servien- 
tium, devotius intendere, prefatam renunciationem presentis 
scripti serie testificamur, et preenominatam ecclesiam liberam et 
quietam cum omnibus pertinentiis suis Deo et ecclesie Beati 
Petri confirmamus, preesentem cartam sigilli nostri munimine 
roborantes, etc. 


(Nicholas ap Gwrgant, bishop of Llandaff 1153-83.) 
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DE LANCARVAN. i 


(Cart. Sti. P. Glouc. oocoxutv.) 1149-1183. 


Nicholaus, Dei gratia Landavensis episcopus, J. decano de 
Pennune, et Waltero de Mech’, et O. de Landr’, et W. de 
Sancto Hyllario, salutem et benedictionem. 

Mandamus vobis, et in vi obedientiz injungimus, quatinus 
proxima die Jovis post Pascha, omni occasione remota, ad Lan- 
karvan veniatis. Sciatis enim quod Willielmus archidiaconus 
ecclesiam de Lankarvan in manu mea et abbatis Gloucestriz 
liberam et quietam absque omni calumnia tradidit, et se dimisit ; 
inde est quod mandamus vobis, et mandando precipimus, qua- 
tinus nuncios abbatis et monachorum Gloucestriz de predicta 
ecclesia Sancti Cadoci cum omnibus ad eam pertinentibus vice 
mea saysiatis, et si qui aliquam vobis vim fecerint, sententiam 
ecclesiasticam auctoritate mea in illos exerceatis. 

(Nicholas, bishop 1153-83, William, archdeacon of Llandaff; 
not in Le Neve.) 


CARTA HENRICI DE HUMFRANVILLE. 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. Chart.'75, D. 15.) 


Universis Sancti Ecclesie filiis ad quos presens carta perve- 
nerit H. de Humfranville salutem. Notum facimus universitati ‘ 
vestre nos concessisse et presenti karta nostra confirmasse Deo 
et Beate Marie et monachis de Margan in puram et perpetuam 
et liberam elemosinam quietam et immunem ab omni servitio 
et seculari exactione illam totam terram quam pater meus Gille- 
bertus dedit Urbano de Penducaet apud Lantmeuthen pro 
anima Neste uxoris sue ut videlicet prefati monachi de Margan 
habeant et possideant predictam terram libere et quiete et inte- 
gre in perpetuum pro salute anime mee et patris mei et uxoris 
mee et liberorum meorum et antecessorum et successorum. 
Hiis testibus Willielmo de Sancto Johanne, Engelranno filio 
Odonis, Johanne de Boneville, Sibilla uxore Henrici de Hum- 
franville, Odone Bothan, Henrico Walensi, Luca de Budicam’, 
Willielmo Cellerario de Margan, Willielmo de Bedint’, Hen- 
rico monacho de Margan, Godefrido monacho, Jordano con- 
verso et Ricardo magistro de Lantmeuthin, et aliis pluribus. 
(Endorsed) Henr’ de Umfranville. 
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CARTA GEREBERTI FILIL ROBERTI. 


(Cart. Harl. 75, C. 48.) 


-Reverendo patri suo Henrico divina gratia Land. episcopo, et 
universis Sanctz Ecclesiz filiis ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit, Gerebertus filius Roberti, salutem. Noverit Universi- 
tas vestra me concessisse et presenti carté confirmasse consilio 
et consensu Domini mei Henrici de Humframvyill, et fratrum 
meorum Adz et Jord., et amicorum meorum, Deo et Beate 
Marie et monachis de Margan in perpetuam elemosinam libe- 
ram et quietam ab omni servitio et seculari exactione pro salute 
anime mez et antecessorum et successorum meorum, omnes 
donationes quas frater meus Hugo illis fecit in terris et croftis 
per omnia et in omnibus rebus sicut carte ipsius testantur: 
scilicet, xxx acras terre mes que proximiores sunt terre eorum 
de Lamaseuthin cum crofté que proximo adjacet vetere cimi- 
terio ex occidentali parte, necnon et quatuor alias adhuc croftas, 
quarum una jacet subtus vetus cimeterium, et tres reliquas a 
magna via versus fontem descendunt de Lanmeuthin et tres acras 
terre quarum due jacent ad occidentalem partem rivuli qui 
descendit per Curtem grangiz a fonte et tendunt sursum a prato 
monachorum, versus aquilonem, et una jacet super montem 
ad occidentem vie magne que venit a Lantcarvan ad grangiam 
de Lameuthin, et unam acram terre ad ausilium fabricande ca- 
pelle in honorem Sancti Meuthini,que videlicet acra jacet juxta 
Xxx preedictas acras ad australem partem illarum. Ut ipsi eas 
habeant liberé et pacificé et integre in omnibus sine vexatione 
aliqua et molestid in perpetuum. Et si aliquod servitium de 
pretatis donationibus fuerit aliquando requisitum sive Domini 
Regis sive aliud ; ego et heredes mei illud adquietabimus, ita 
quod monachi in perpetuum quieti erunt, et nemini de aliquo 
respondebunt. Et quando prefatis monachis hanc confirmati- 
onem feci, ipsi necessitati mez compatientes xx solidos argenti 
mihi dederunt, et fratribus meis unum bissantium. Hiis testi- 
bus, Henrico Land. episcopo, Urbano archidiacono, Rogero 
abbate de Margan, Henrico de Humframvill, Sibillé uxore 
ejusdem, Willielmo de Beditun monacho de Margan, Godefrido 
monacho, Henrico Walensi, Galfrido capellano, et Adam fratre 
meo. 

(Seal in red wax, of the size of a penny. Legend, “ Sigillum 
Gerberti fil. Rodberti.” . In the centre is a cinquefoil, well pre- 
served, adopted evidently from the Umfranvilles. Henry,- 
bishop of Llandaff, consecrated before 1196 ; died Nov. 1218.) 
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CONFIRMATIO HENRICI EPISCOPI. 
(Cart. Harl. 75, A. 19.) 


Henricus Dei gratia Landavensis episcopus universis Sancte 
Ecclesie fidelibus in episcopatu Landavensis constitutis ad quos 
resens scriptum pervenerit salutem gratiam et benedictionem. 
Noverit universitas vestra dilectos filios nostros Henricum de 
Hunframville et Gerebertum filium Roberti terras quasdam 
ecclesie de Margan in perpetuam contulisse elemosinam liberas 
ab omni seculari servitio exactione et consuetudine. Et quia 
fidelium elemosine locis religiosis collate ut debitam optineant 
libertatem episcopali sunt auctoritate confirmande. Nos ad 
peticionem predictorum Henrici et Gereberti terras quas pre- 
nominate ecclesie de Margan in nostra presentia concesserunt 
scilicet ex donacione Henrici de Hunframville totam terram de 
Lanmeuthi et ex concessione Gereberti filii Roberti xxx acras 
proximiores terre de Lanmeuthi cum crofta que proxima adja- 
cet veteri cimiterio ex occidentali parte necnon et alias adhuc 
quatuor croftas quarum una jacet subtus vetus cimiterium et 
tres relique a magna via versus fontem descendunt de Lan- 
meuthi et tres acre terre quarum due jacent ad occidentalem 
partem rivuli qui descendit per curtem grangie a fonte et ten- 
dunt sursum a prato monachorum versus aquilonem et una jacet 
super montem ad occidentalem vie magne que venit a Lantcar- 
van ad grangiam de Lanmeuthi et unam acram ad ausilium 
fabricande capelle in honorem Sancti Meuthini que jacet juxta 
predictas xxx acras ad australem partem illarum. Has omnes 
predictas terras presentis scripti serie testium inscriptione et 
sigilli nostri apposicione confirmamus ecclesie de Margan. 
Habendas et tenendas ita libere et quiete sicut predicti Henri- 
cus et Gerebertus cartis suis confirmaverunt auctoritate qua 
fungimur inhibentes ne quis predictis monachis de Margan de 
predictis terris que ab omni seculari servitio exactione et con- 
suetudine exempte sunt contra tenorem cartarum quas monachi 
habent vexacionem molestiam aut gravamen inferre presumat. 
Hiis testibus Waltero abbate de Neth., Urbano archidiacono, 
Urbano de Pendmelin et Willielmo de Langtwit decanis, Gere- 
berto filio Roberti, Nicholao Gobion, Henrico monacho de Mar- 
an. 

' In dorso.—Confirmatio H. Episcopi de donationibus H. de 
Hunframville et Gereberti filii Roberti. 
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CARTA MOREDACH DE HUSBOTE ET HEYBOTE. 


(Harl. Chart. 75, B. 28.) 


Omnibus Sancte Ecclesie filiis Moraduth filius Karadoci salu- 
tem. Sciatis quod quoniam receptus sum in plenam fraterni- 
tatem domus de Margan tunc recepi et ego domum ipsam et 
omnia que ad ipsam spectant et maxime grangiam illorum de 
Lantmeuthin cum omnibus catallis et pertinentibus suis in cus- 
todia et protectione mea sicut propria catalla mea. Et tunc 
concessi et dedi assensu uxoris mee Nest et heredum meorum 
pro salute anime mee et Karadoci patris mei et uxoris mee Nest 
et omnium antecessorum meorum eidem domui in perpetuam 
elemosinam aisiamenta in bosco meo in usus grangie sue de 
Lantmeuthin quantumcunque opus habuerit ad meirimmum et 
ad focalia et communem pasturam terre mee quantumcunque 
opus habuerit in usus ejusdem grangie ad boves et equos et 
porcos et animalia pascualia. Et hoc totum warentizabimus eis 
et acquietabimus ego et heredes mei ut habeant et teneant hoc 
totum libere et quiete ab omni seculari servicio et consuetudine 
et omni exaccione sicut ulla elemosina liberius teneri potest. 
Et quoniam eis hanc donationem feci dederunt michi monachi 
predicti domus de Margan c solidos karitatis intuitu. Hiis 
testibus Henea sacerdote, Willielmo sacerdote de Sancto Juleta, 
domina Nest uxore predicti Moraduth, Kenewrec filio Madoc, 
Madoc filio Kadugan, Isac Sedan, Rogero filio Wiawan, Evelin 
portario. 

(A large circular seal of brown wax remains attached, bear- 
ing the device of a branch curled like the head of a pastoral 
staff; and the legend, ¥\ sIGIL...M MOREDVC FILI1 CARADOCI.) 


DE LANCARVAN. 
(Cartul. Sti. Petr. Gloucest. occcxivi11.) Circa 1363. 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel audi- 
turis, Johannes, Dei gratia abbas et conventus Sancti Petri 
Gloucestrie, salutem in Domino. 

Noverit universitas vestra, quod nos hoc presenti scripto 
concessimus et confirmavimus Herewaldo filio Habrahe et hve- 
redibus suis terram illam quam habet de dono Emme de Cogan ; 
videlicet tres acras et dimidiam terre arabilis, et dimidiam 
acram prati, et unum hortum in feodo nostro de Pennune; 
tenendas et habendas preedictas acras cum horto sibi et heredi- 
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bus suis, libere et quiete, absque alicujus contradictione vel 
calumnia, prout in carta quam habet de dicta Emma plenius 
continetur. 

In cujus rei testimonium, etc. 


(John de Felda, abbot of Gloucester, ob. 1263.) 


DE LANCARVAN. 


(Cartul. Sti. Petri Glouwcest. cocoxuvit.) Cicrea 1320. 


Notum sit omnibus presens scriptum visuris vel audituris, 
quod ego Willielmus Corbeth miles relaxavi et quietum clamavi, 
pro me et heredibus meis in perpetuum, abbati et conventui 

ancti Petri Gloucestriz, totum jus et clamium quod habui vel 
habere potui in quodam mesuagio cum omnibus suis pertinen- 
tiis in villa de Lancarvan, de quo mesuagio eos implicitavi in 
comitafu de Cairdif per breve de ingressu. Pro hac autem 
mea relaxatione et quieta clamatione dederunt mihi predicti 
abbas et conventus tresdecim marcas argenti. 

Et quia volo quod hec mea concessio et quieta clamatio sta- 
bilis et firma in perpetuum perseveret, presenti scripto sigillum 
meum, apposul, etc. 

(William Corbet, of St. Nicholas, mentioned in the Despenser 
Survey about 1320.) 


(The Gloucester charters are cited from the Historia et Car- 
tularium Monasterii Sti. P. Glouces. 8vo., 1863.) 








EMAN E DECHREU HISTORIA HEN GRUFFUD 
VAB KENAN VAB YAGO. 


En dydyeu edward vrenhin lloegyr a therdelach vrenhin ywer- 
done ganet gruffud vrenhin gwyned en ywerdon en ninas dulyn 
ac yg kymwt colomcell y magwyt y lle a elwir yg gwydelec 
swrth coloncell. A tri milltir yw henne y wrth y lle yd oed y 
vam ae vamvaeth. y dat oed kenan vrenhin gwyned. Ae vam 
oed raguell verch avloed vrenhin dinas dulyn a phymet ran 
ywerdon. Ac urth henne vonedicaf gur oed ygruffud hwnw 
o vrenhinyawl genedel a llinyoed goruchel. megys y tysta ach 
a bonhed y reeni. Canys mab oed gruffud y gynan vrenhin. m. 
yago. m. idwal. m. elissed. m. meuryc. m. anaraut. m. rodri. m. 
esill. verch kenan o gastell dindaethue. m. idwal dre. m. cat- 
walader vendigeit. m. catwallaun. m. catvan. m. yago. m. beli. 
m. run. m. maelgun. m. catwallawn llauhir m. einnyawn yrth. 
m. cuneda vrenhin. m. edern. m. padern peisrud. m. tagit. m. 
yago. m. guidauc. m. kein. m. gorgein. m. doli. m. gurtoli. m. 
dwuyn. m. gorduvyn. m. anwerit. m. onuet. m. diuwng. m. 
brychwein. m. ewein. m. auallach. m. aflech. m. beli maur. &c. 
Rodri maur m. mervyn. vrych. m. guryat. m. elidir m. santef. 
m. alcwn. m. tagit m. gweir m. diuc. m. llowarch hen m. elidir 
Iledanwyn m. meirchyaun gul. m. gorwst:ledlum m. keneu m. 
coel gotebauc m. tecvan gloff m. deheweint m. urban m. grad m. 
riuedel m. rideyrn m. enteyrn m. endygant m. endos m. endoleu 
m. avallach m. aflech m. beli maur m. manogan m. eneit m. 
kerwyt m. cryton m. dyvynuarch m. prydein m. aet maur m. 
antonius m. seirioel m. gurust m. riwallaun m. regat verch lyr 
m. rud m. bleidud m. lliwelyt m. brutus ysgwyt ir m. evroc m. 
membyr m. madauc m. locrinus m. brut tywysauc o ruvein m. 
siluius m. ascanius m. eneas ysgwyt wyn m. anchises m. capis 
m. assaracus m. trois m. herictonius m. dardanus m. iupiter 
m. sadurn m. celius m. cretus m. ciprius m. iauan m. iaphet 
m. noe hen m. lamech m. mathussalem m. enoc m. iaret m. 
mahaleel m. cainan m. enos m. seth m. adaf m. duu. 

Bonhed gruffud o barth y vam. Gruffud vrenhin m. raonell 
verch avloed vrenhin dinas dulyn a phymhetran ywerdon ac 
enys vanaw a hanoed gynt o deyrnas prytein. a brenhin oed ar 
lawer o enyssed ereill. denmarc. a galwei a renneu. a mon. a 
gvyned en e lle y gwnaeth avloed castell cadarn ae dom ae fos 
etwa en amlwc ac aelwit castell avloed vrenhin. yg kymraec 
hagen y gelwir von y dom. Avloed enteu oed vab y sutric 














VITA GRIFFINI FILIT CONANI R. VENEDOTLE 
VEL NORTHWALLLA. 


Cum in Anglia regnaret Edwardus (dictus Confessor) et apud 
Hybernos Therdelachus, Rex nascitur in Hybernia apud civita- 
tem Dublinensem Griffinus R. Venedotiz, nutriturque in loco 
Comoti Colomkell dicto, Hibernice Surth Colomkell, & tria mil- 
liaria distante a domo suorum parentum. LHius pater Cynannus 
erat R. Venedotiz, mater vero Racvella filia Auloedi regis Dub- 
lini civitatis, ac quintz partis Hiberniz. Prosapia quidem 
quam nobili ac regia oriundus erat Griffinus cum paterna tum 
materna, quemadmodum modum genealogiz recto ordine a pa- 
rentibus deducte monstrant, quarum series sequitur. Siqui- 
dem. Griffinus filius fuit Cynan filii Jacobi, filii Idwali, filii 
Elisse, filii Merrick, filii Anarauti, filii Rhoderi Magni, filii 
Essildis, quee fuit filia Cynanni de Castro Dyndaythwy, filii Id- 
wali Dyre, i. Capriz, filii Cadwaladeri Benedicti, filii Cadwal- 
Jani, filii Catmani, filii Iacobi, filii Beli, filii Runi, filii Maglo- 
cuni, filii Caswallani Longimani, filii Eniani Yrth, filii Cuneddee 
regis, filii Ederni, filii Paterni vestis Cerulea, filii Tageti, filii 
Jacobi, filii Guidauci, filii Caini, filii Gorgaini, filii Doli, filii Gur- 
doli, filii Dwvyn, filii Gordwyn, filii Anwerit, filii Onnet, filii 
Diawng, filii Brychweni, filii Yweni, fili Avallach, filii Aflech, 
fili Beli Magni. At rursum Rhodericus Magnus fuit filius Mer- 
vyn Vrych, 1. versicoloris, filii Gwryat, filii Klideri, fihi Sardest, 
filii Alkwm, filii Tagiti, filii Gwen, filii Diuc, fili Llywarch seni- 
oris, filii Elidir Llydanwyn, i. lati candidi, filii Meirchiani Macri, 
filii Gorwst Lledlwm, i. Subnudi, filii Keneu, filii Coeli Godeb- 
awe, filii Tegvan Claudi, filii Deheweint, filii Urbani, filii Gradi, 
filii Rivedeti, filii Rydeyrni, filii Endeyrni, filii Endiganti, filii 
Endos, filii Endolei, filii Avallach, filii Aflech, filii Beli Magni, 
filii Manogani, filii Eneit, filii Kyrwyt, filii Crydoni, filii 
Dyvynarthi, filii Prydeni, filii Aet Magni, filii Antonii, filii 
Seirioel, filii Gurwsti, filii Rywallani, filii Regatee, filii Lyri, filii 
Rudi, filii Bladudi, filii Llywelit, filii Bruti humeri candidi, filii 
Eboraci, filii Mambricii, filii Madauci, filii Locrini, filii Bruti 
Ducis Romani, filii Sylvii, filii Ascanii, filii neve Ysgwydwyn, i. 
humeri candidi, filii Anchisis, filii Capis, filii Assaraci, fili Trois, 
filii Erictonii, filii Dardani, filii Jovis, filii Saturni, filii Coelii, 
filii Creti, filii Cypri, filii Javan, filii Japhet, filii Noe, filii La- 
mech, filii Mathusalem, filii Enoch, filii Javet, filii Mahaleel, 
filii Cainan, filii Enos, filii Seth, filii Adee, filii Dei. Nobilitas 











32 LIFE OF GRIFFITH AB CYNAN. 


vrenhin. m. avloed vrenhin cuaran m. sutric m. avloed vrenhin 
m. harfagyr vrenhin. m. brenhin denmarc. A bit honneit bot 
harald harfagyr ae deu vroder yn veibeon y vrenhin llychlyn ac 
alyn Ms vrawt oed vrenhin kyssygredicaf ac enwocaf ym phlith 
holl denmarc ac a ladaud thur tywyssauc ym brwyder. thra 
ytoed hwnw ene yspeillyaw ac en tynnu torch vaur o eur y am 
y uwnugyl mal y gnotaei y brenhined ar bonhedigyon y arwein 
gynt: y glynws y dwylaw urth y dorch ae glinyeu urth y groth. 
A hunnu vu y gwyrth kentaf a wnaeth duw yrdaw. Aco henne 
allan y kymerassant yr holl daenysseit evo en sant ac y hanryd- 
edassant or dyd hwnw allan. a llawer o egluysseu a ateilwt eny 
enw ac ene anryded ef yn denmarc. Ar mordwywyr a alwant 
arnaw en wahanredaul, ac a aberthant idaw ac a offrymant idaw 
llawer o rodyon pan beryclont ene mor. E tywyssawe ae llad- 
aud enteu a elwit or gweithref hunnu allan thur kiaul am lad o 
honaw y brenhin guiryon. A bit honneit rygerdet ar vor o dri 
broder y re hwnw y gyrchu miluryaeth gan vren- 
hinyaul lynghes, ac ene diwed wynt a doeth y gyt hyt en ywer- 
don. haralld harfagyr eissyoes a gerdassei kyn no henne a dir- 
vaur lu ganthaw ac a damgylchynus holl ywerdon gan greulonder 
a llad y chiwdawt, ac eu fo ae goresgyn ar hyt ac ar llet. Ac 
yd adeilws enteu dinas dulyn a llawer o dinassoed ereill a ches- 
tyll a lleoed cadarn ac y velly cadarnhau a gwastatau y deyrnas 
ene chylch ogylch. Ac un oe vroder a ossodes yn un or dinassoed 
a adeilassei er hon a elwit yn eu hyeith hwy porthlarg. ae etived 
enteu a vuant vrenhined y dinas hwnw er henne hyt hediw. 
Haralld eissyoes a wledychus tros wynep y werdon ac enyssed 
denmarc y rei y syd ene mor kyuarystlys a thal enys prydein 
megys y mae enyssed ciclade y rung mor tyren a denmare. EH 
trydyd brawt enteu nyt amgen rodulf a gerdus ae lynges y 
freinc ac eno y gwastathaus ac y gorvu ar y freinc o emlad ac e 
goresgynnus ran vaur o freinc a elwir er aurhon nordmandi 
canys gwyr nordwei ae presswyllya, sef yw y rei henne kenedel 
o lychlyn. ar daear hono a rannwt en deudec ran herwyd y bar- 
wnyeit ar tywyssogion a doethant en gentaf yr ran o freinc a 
elwir brytaen neu lydaw, Wynt a adeillassant eno dinassoed 
Ilawer, Rodum nyt amgen y gan rodulf vrenhin y hadeilyauder 
a enwyt, megys ruvein romulus, a remys nm remo, a 
rienacs Senoned cali Spkesiill a lleoed called oruc. O 
hwnnw yd henynt brenhined nordmannyeit a oresgynnassant 
loegyr o vrwyder nyt amgen gwilim vrenhin ae deu vab enteu 
y rei a doethant ene le gwilim gledyf hir a henri, ac ystyffan y 
nei, y rei a oedent gytoeswyr y gruffud vrenhin, ac y vegys 
henne y bu vonhed gruffud vrenhin o barth y vam herwyd tad 
y vam. LEilweith o barthred y henvam, nyt angen mam y vam 
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Griffini ex stirpe materna deducitur sic, Griffinus R. filius Rac- 
vellze filize Auloedi R. Dubliniz, & quintz partis Hyberniz, 
ac Insule Mevaniz vel Manne, qui olim e Scotia genus duce- 
bat, & rex nuncupabatur aliarum complurium insularum et 
regionum ut Daniz, Golowidiz, Arran in occidentali Hibernize 
mari, Monz & Venedotiz, ubi castellum (dictum Castellum 
Auloed) fossa et muro quam munitissimum construxit, cuius 
rudera apparent, et vocabatur Castellum Auloedi, quamvis 
Cambrice appelletur Bon y dom. Auloed iste fuit filius Sutrici 
regis, filii Auloed Regis Cirian, filii Sutrici, filii Auloed R., filii 
Harfageri R. qui filius fuerat Regis Danie. Animadversione 
hoc dignum est fuisse Haraldum Harfagyr et suos binos fratres 
filios R. Norvegiz, cuius fratrem Alanum regem et religionis 
sanctitate, et virtutis & glorie inter Danos prestantem, Twr 
quidam princeps inter preliandum interfecit. At dum spolia 
illi detraheret, ac precipue collo torquem aureum ponderis gra- 
vissimi (quo ornamenti genere reges, nobilesq’ tunc utebantur) 
extorqueret, adhesit manib@® torques genuaq’ defixa ventri 
iungebantur. Atq’ hoc fuit primum, quo eum miraculo orna- 
verat Deus ; deinceps vero Dani eum Divorum numero adscrip- 
serunt, et honoribus sunt persequuti non modicis, adeo ut 
templa ad eius nominis gloriam erigerent, ac per Daniam cultus 
ei perficerent, maxime vero nautge illum continuo invocabant, 
sacrificia donaq’ alia illi offerentes, siquando inter navigandum 
in pericula inciderent. Ceterum qui illum occidit princeps, 
post hoc facinus Thurkiawl est appellatus, qui tanteze innocentize 
regem peremisset. Neq’ hoc preetereundum videtur, tres istos 
fratres mari longe lateq’ perlustrasse cum classe, regio more 
instructissima, ac tandem in Hiberniam pervenisse. Verum 
non multo antea Haraldus Harfagyr exercitum ducens copi- 
osum, eam erat ingressus, totamq’ Hiberniam pertransierat, 
summa, crudelitate incolas mactando fugandogq’, sic maximam 
ejus partem sibi subjugaret, Ipse vero civitatem Dublinensem 
aliasq’ civitates, castella atq’ munitiones edificabat, ubi iam in 
huius regni possessione confirmatus acquieverat, fratremq’ in 
una illarum quas condiderat, urbium prefectum constituit, que 
illorum usitato sermone vocatur Porthlarg, cuius posteritas in 
hodiernum diem eius urbis dominio potitur. At ipse Haraldus 
totam Hiberniam insulasq’ cunctas Danie regebat, quae ex illo 
latere Scotie adiacent, ut insula Cycladis inter mare Tyren & 
Daniam, Tertius fratrum viz, Rodulphus in Gallias naves di- 
rexit, ubi fortiter se gessit, variisq’ preliis Gallos perdomuit, 
Gallize portionem non modicam sibi subjecit, quam hoc tempore 
Normanniam vocitamus : quod viri Northwegiz ex Septentrio- 
nalibus regionibus originem deducentes ibi sedes fixerant, 
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‘Gruffud vrenhin oed vab y raguell merch vaylcorcre verch dim- 
lug, m. tethel vrenhin laine pymhet ran ywerdon. Alam hagen 
mam avloed vrenhin oed verch y urien brenhin muen dwy ran 
o ywerdon. Ac odena gurmlach oed vam sutric vrenhin, merch 
oed honno y vwrchath vrenhin laine, ac y hwnnw y bu tri meib 
clotvaur, nyt amgen dimchath vrenhin muen. a sutric vrenhin 
dinas dulyn, a moelchelen vrenhin midif. Maelmorda eissyoes 
oed vab yr vrenhines honno o vwrchath brenhin laine. Y 
gruffud vrenhin yd oed deu vroder un vam brenhined wltw, nyt 
amgen ranalld, m. mathganyn yr hwn a enillws dwyran 0 ywer- 
don ympytheunos a mis oe dewred. Llemhidyd anryved oed, 
nyt oed or holl wydyl a allei na garthuynebu na cheffylybu idaw 
eny neit. Y varch enteu oed odidauc yn amravaellyon gampeu 
a buander, islimach oed y enw, kemeint y oed eu neit ef ae 
varch. Tebycaf oed y cinnar march achel arw ac y bucefal 
march alexander amperauder y braut arall y gruffud oed eth- 
umath gawyn brenhin ultw. Can deryw riuaw boned a charant 
gruffud vrenhin herwyd byt, riuwn weithyon y vonhed herwyd 
duw, herwyd y dyweit tat sant ac oe vonhed ef ac o vonhed 
pob den yn exponyat a wnaeth ar y wers hon or sallwyr. Chui 
yu y dwyweu a meibion y goruchelaf yu paub. Urth henne 
Gruffud oed vab y gynan. m. adaf. m. Duw. Urth henne en y 
bo canmoledic gruffud vrenhin o vonhed bydaul ac un dwywaul 
kerdwn weitheon ar darogan merdin vard y brytanyeit o honaw. 
ef ae daroganus merdin ynni val hyn. Llyminauc lletfer a dar- 
oganer anaeth : diarvor dygosel. llegrur y enw llycraut llawer. 
Sef yu henne en lladin. Saltus ferinus p’sagit’ uentur’ de mari 
insidiaturus cui nomen corruptor q’ multos corriipet. 

O garedicaf vrodyr kemry coffaadwy yawn yu Gruffud vren- 
hin er hun y canmaul y uonhed bydaul a darogan merdin val 
hyn a chanys deryu henne bryssyun yu briodolyon weithredoed 
herwyd yd edewit gennym trwy hen gyvarwydyt: a christ a 
vo audur a chynhelwr yn y henne ac nyt diana nac apollo. 
Urth henne pan ytoed gruffud etwa en vab. da y devodeu. a 
drythyll y vagyat ac yn esgynnu ar viwydyned y yeuengtit en 
ty e vam ac en troi ymplith y chenedel ymplith henne y man- 
agei y vam idaw beunyd pwy a pha ryw wr oed y dat. a pha 
dref tat oed idaw, a pha ryw vrenhinyaeth a pha ryw dreiswyr 
a oed ene phresswyllyaw. A phan gigleu enteu henne gorth- 
rum y kemyrth a thrist vu llawer o dydyeu. ac urth henne y 
kerdus enteu y lys murchath vrenhin a chwynaw urthaw ef en 
benhaf ac urth vrenhined ywerdon y lleill bot estrawn gened- 
loed en argluydi ar y dadaul deyrnas ac adolwyn udunt yn ys- 
malha rodi canorthuy idaw y geissyau tref y dat. A thruanu 
urthaw a orugant ac adaw canorthuy idaw pan delei amser. A 
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Hanc regionem in duodecim provincias sunt partiti, ad nume- 
rum Baronum, vel similitudinem ducum, qui in aliam Gallic 
partem Britanniam citeriorem, Wallice Lydaw dictam, olim ad- 
venerant. Hic civitates multas condiderunt et Rodwn. i. Roth- 
omagum ad Rodulfi regis primi conditoris perpetuam memo- 
riam, ut Roma a Romulo nomen acceperat, et a Remo Rhemi : 
necnon alias urbes, castella, locaq’ preesidiis firmata constituit. 
Ab hoc Rodulpho genus deducunt reges Normannie qui Ang- 
lie regnum armis sibi acquisiverunt. Sci. Wilhelmus, Nor- 
mannus rex, et eius filii duo, qui ei in regno successerunt : 
Wilhelmus longa spata, vel Rufus, Henricus, neposq’ eius Ste- 
phanus, qui coztanei regis Griffini fuerunt, Huiusmodi ergo 
fuerat stirpis Griffini series, qua paternam maternamq’ nobili- 
tatem spectat. Atq’ ut paulo longius progrediamur, Avice ma- 
terne genus non ignobile fuerat: siquidem Racvella, mater 
Griffini, filia erat preenobilis feminez, Vaelcorcre, filiz Dunlugi, 
qui filius erat Tethel regis Laginise, quinte viz. partis Hiber- 
nize. Preeterea Alam mater Auloed regis filia erat Vryeni regis 
Innen, que Hiberniz duas partes continebat. Gurmlach etiam 
mater Sutrici regis erat: Hac Marchathum regem Laginizw 
patrem habuit: cui ferunt tres filios nobilitate insignes fuisse, 
viz. Duncathum regem Innen, Sutricum regem Dublinensem, 
atq’ Moelchelen regem Midivize: suscepisse necnon tradunt 
Murcathum R. Laginiz ex hac regina Maelmordan filium. 
Erant Griffino fratres duo uterini Ultoniz reges ambo, viz. 
Rinaldus fil. Mathgannyn, qui tanta fortitudinis gloria precel- 
luerit, ut intra dies quadraginta Hiberniz binas partes sibi sub- 
iugarat. Admirandum quoddam quasi monstrum marinum erat, 
cui similem vel virium robore, vel saltandi peritia, Hibernia non 
habuit. Equum aluit multis nature dotibus ornatum, ac velo- 
citatis gloria celebrem cui Isliniach nomen inditum erat: neq’ 
ei saltandi agilitate inferior erat Rinaldus. Comparandus hic 
quidem equus erat Cinnan equo Achillis, vel Bucephalo equo 
Alexandri imperatoris. Alter Griff ni frater, Ethminnach Gawin 
rex etiam Ultoniz fuerat. Quam huc usq’ delibavimus generis 
nobilitatem, ea quoniam Griffinum humano quodam modo, & 
secundum rerum terrenarum rationem attingit, operz pretium 
me facturum spero, si eius quasi celestem prosapiam, et divinum 
genus exordiar: de quo ut communi etiam cum aliis hominibus 
ille psalterii versus testatur, vos dii estis, et filii excelsi omnes, 
ita ut vere illud affirmetur, fuisse Griffinum Kynani, Kynanum 
Adz, Adam vero Dei filium. Quam celebris ergo habenda cum 
sit Griffini nobilitas, cum terrena, tum celestis, sumamus illud 
Merlini Britannorum Bardorum facile principis oraculum, qui 
de Griffino sic prophetasse dicitur. Saltus ferinus presagitur 
32 
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phan giglen er atep llawen vu a dioluch henne y duw ac udunt 
wynteu en y lle esgynnu llong a oruc a dyrchavael hwyllyeu 
yr gwynt a cherdet mor parth a chemry a chaffael porth aber 
menei. Ac ena yd oedent yn argluydiau yn enwir ac en erbyn 
dylyet trahaearn vab caradauc a chenwric vab riwallawn bren- 
hinyn o bowys ar holl wyned ae rannu y rygthunt ry darved 
udunt. Ac ena yd anvones gruffud gennadeu ar wyr mon ac 
arvon. a thri meib merwyd 0 leyn. asser a meiryawn. a gugawn. 
a guyrda ereill y erchi udunt dyuot ar vrys y gyfruch ac ef. 
Ac hep ohir wynteu a doethant a chyvarch guell idaw a dywedut 
urthaw o damunet ry doethost. Ena yd adolygus enteu oe holl 
enni udunt hwy y ganorthuyaw y gaffael tref y dat canys ef 
oed eu hargluyd priodaur. a gurthlad y gyt ac ef yn wychyr o 
arveu eu ampriodoryon argluydi dyuot o le arall. Ac ene bei 
tervynedic y kyfruch a guahanedic y kyngor y kerdus drach- 
evyn y weilgi parth a chastell rudlan. hyt ar robert rudlan 
barwn enwawc dewr o gedernyt. nei y hu yarll caer. -Ae wed- 
iaw a oruc am ganorthuy en erbyn y elynyon a oedent ar dref 
y dat. A phan gigleu enteu puy oed ef ac y babeth ry doth- 
oed a pha arch oed er eidaw ef a edewis bot en ganorthuywr 
idaw. Ac en henne e doeth gureic brud tagwystyl y henw y 
gares e hun gureic lewarch olbwch y gyvarch gwell y gruffud 
y char ac y darogan y uot en vrenhin rac law. a rodi idaw y 
krys meinhaf a goreu a pheis wedi y gwneithur o ysgin gruffud 
m. llewelyn vrenhin m. seissill. canys llewarch y gur hitheu oed 
wahanredolaf guas ystavell a thrysoryer y gruffud m. Jlewelyn. 
Odena gruffud a esgynnws y long ac a emchuelus oe reidwyf 
hyt yn aber menei. Odena yd anvones emladwyr meibeon mer- 
wyd a oedent yg kelynnawe ar nodva rac ovyn gwyr powys a 
oed yn en-gogyuadau a bonhedigyon ereill oc eu kenedel a thri 
ugeinwyr etholedigyon o degeingyl o gyuoeth y robert a enwyt 
uchot a phetwarugeinwyr o enys von hyt yg cantref lleyn y 
emlad a chenwric vrenhinyn eu treisswr. Odena y kerdassant 
wynteu en ystrywus ac y doethant am y ben en dirybud ac y 
lladassant ef a llawer oe wyr. Ac ena yd oed gruffud en aber- 
menei nyt amgen y borthloed a dywetpuyt uchot en arhos pa 
dynghetven a damweinnyei udunt. Ac ena y kerdus or blaen 
ar vrys guryanc 0 arvon einnyawn Oed y enw y vynegi chuedyl 
hyrwyd en gentaf nyt amgen rylad y oresgynnur ac erchi en 
goeleuin enwedic gureic dec delat oed y henw gordderch y vledyn 
vrenhin kyn no henne. Megys y dothoed gynt nebun wryanc 
mab y wr o amalech ar y redec ar dauid hyt en philistim or 
vrwyder ry vuassei y menyd gelboe a theyrnwyalen a breich- 
rwy saul vrenhin ganthaw ar breichrwy a rodes dauyd idaw 
euteu en llawen ene goelvein am y chuedel llewenyd. Odena 
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venturus de mari, insidiaturus, cuius nomen corruptor, quia 
multos corrumpet. Charissimi mihi Cambri, quos fraterna dilec- 
tione complector, Griffinum cernitis cum terrena generis nobi- 
litate, cum Merlini vaticinio commendatissimum : festinandum 
itaq’ videtur, hiis tamen feliciter iactis fundamentis, ad eius 
preclare res gestas, operaq’ magnifica, que antiquorum autho- 
ritate percurrere sumus polliciti non Diana, vel Apolline, sed 
ipso Christo auspice, ac favente. 

Cum itaq’ iam Griffinus puer morum probitate cultus, ac j 
petulanter enutritus, adolescentiz annos attingeret materna in 
domo, interq’ cognatos: szpe illi solebat mater referre, qualis, 
quantus eius pater extiterat, quam ampla ditio, quamq’ celebre 
regnum ei iure hereditario debebatur, atq’ etiam quam crudelis 
iam tyrannus possideret. Quibus ille vocibus anxius, multo- 
ties animo subtristi multa secum versabat, tandem vero in 
curiam Marchathi regis profectus, querelas apud eum, et reli- 
quos Hibernie reges effudit gravissimas, monstrando gentem 
extraneam eius paternam hereditatem occupare, humiliterq’ 
petendo, ut ei auxiliares copias subministrarent, quibus eam 
vel armis occuperaret. Consensum est in eius subsidium ; pol- 
liceturq’ quisque opportuno tempore ei suppetias ferre. Quo 
responso letus summas gratias Deo, illisq’ egit. Et quum ex- 
pectatum tempus advenerat, naves extructas conscendit, vela 
dat ventis, mareq’ Cambriam versus sulcat, appulitque in por- 
tum dictum Abermeney ; atq’ in ea Cambrie parte, que Vene- 
docia vocabatur, cuius tunc principatum iniuste ac tyrannice 
gerebant Trahearnus filius Caradoci, & Kynwricus filius Rhiw- 
allon regulus Powisiz, quam inter se sunt partiti. Ex hoc loco 
Griffinus nuncios misit ad incolas insulee Mone, et Arvonie, et 
tres filios Merwyd in Llino, viz. Asserum, Meiriannum, et Gwr- 
gannum, aliosq’ viros superiores, ut qua poterant celeritate, ei 
occurrerent. Isti postposita omni cunctatione veniunt, salu- 
tant, adventus causas querunt. Quibus cum expossuisset vehe- 
mentius ab illis contendebat, ut eum adiuvarent in hereditate 
paterna vindicanda (siquidem ad illum iure spectabat in illos 
dominari) atq’ ut arma secum caperent adversus eos, qui in eius 
possessiones iniuste dominarentur, ex aliis locis quasi adventi- 
tios. Ab hac congressione sic finita, concilioq’ hoc secreto ab- 
soluto, Griffinus rursum per mare iter arripit versus castrum de 
Rudlan, ad Robertum Baronem nobilem, et potentem, nepotem 
Hugonis Comitis Cestriz, ut auxilia vel precibus impetraret 
adversus hostes grassantes in avitas ditiones. Postquam vero 
cognovit Robertus quis esset, quam ob causam adventasset, et 
quid ab eo contenderet, amice pollicitus est se ei adiutorem 
futurum. Dum de hiis inter se colloquerentur, accessit ad Grif. 
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: y doethant en ol gan vudugolyaeth e niuer a anvonnessit er 

yrch. Ac ene lle yd annogassant wynteu idaw ef kerdet rac- 
daw or coel da hwnnw y oreskyn mon ac arvon a lleyn ar can- 
trevoed kyffinyd y loegyr a chemryt guryogaeth y gan eu 
gwerin a cherdet y velly a gogylchynu holl wyned y wir dref 
tat ef a rodassei duw en eu llaw hwy oe drugared ef. Ac ene 
bei wneithuryedic y petheu henne oc eu hannoc wy y dyduc 
dirvaur lu parth a chantref meiryonnyd ene lle yd oed trahaearn 
eny erbyn y oresgynnwr ef y llall. A brwyder a vu y ryng- 
thunt yg glyn kyving y lle a elwir yg kymraec gwaet erw. neu 
y tir gwaetlyt o achaus y vrwyder a vu ena. A duw a rodes 
budugolyaeth oe elynyon en e dyd hwnnw. a llawer o vilyoed a 
digwydassant o barth trahaearn. a breid y diengis enteu en 
gwynvanus ac ychydic gyt ac ef or vrwyder. a gruffud ae niver 
ae hemlynws enteu trwy vaestired a mynyded hyt ar gyfinyd e 
wlat e hun. Ac or achaus hwnnw y dyrcheuit gruffud or dyd 
hwnnw allan ac y gelwit oe obryn en vrenhin gwyned. ac e 
llawenhaus enteu megys caur y redec y ford gan rydhau gwyned 
or arglwydi a dothoed idi 0 le arall ac a oedent ene gwledychu 
yn enwir. Megys yd amdiffynus iudas Machabeus gulat er 
israel y gan y brenhined paganyeit ar kenedloed kyt tervyn a 
ruthrei en eu plith en venych. A guede gwneuthur y velly pob 
peth y dechreuws gruffud gwastatau y deyrnas a llunyeithu y 
gwerin ac eu llywyaw yg gwyalen haearnaul yn ogonyanhus en 
er argluyd. A gwede llithraw odena ychydic 0 amser o annoc 
gwyrda y wlat y kynnullws Ilu maur ac y kerdus parth a chas- 
tell rudlan y emlad a robert castellwr ac ar marchogyon ereill 
dywal o freinc a dothoedent y diwed hwnnw y loegyr ac odena 
a dothoedent y wledychu kyffinyd gwyned. A guede bydinaw 
o honaw a dyrchauael y arwydyon yd anreithyus y vailli ac y 
llosket ac y duc anreith vaur. Llawer o varchogyon llurygauc 
a helmauc or freinc a diguydassant y ar eu meirch en emlad a 
Ilawer o bedyt. A breid y diengys ychydic onadunt ene twr. 
A phan gigleu vrenhin ywerdon ae varwneit bot mor hyrwyd 
damwein gruffud eu car ac eu mab maeth a henne e llawen- 
haassant wynteu envawr. Ac odena tri meib merwyd a holwyr 
lleyn a diunassant en erbyn gruffud eu hargluyd priodaur ac a 
ladassant hyt nos en eu lletyeu ene wlat or gwydyl deudengwyr 
a deugeint o varchogyon gruffud ae deulu. A phan gigleu 
trahaearn henne en orchyuygedic ac en foedic llawenhau a oruc 
o dyvu er anvundep hunnu y rung gruffud ae wyr. Ac ene 
lle y kerdus enteu ar wyr powys ac annoc udunt dyuot y gyt 
ac ef am ben gwyned en amylder torvoed y dial arnadunt ken- 
wric y gar. Ac urth henne y doeth gurgeneu m. seissyll bren- 
hin powys ae niuer y git a thrahaearn ae niuer enteu o gyt 
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finum- mulier prudens Tanguistela appellata, eius cognata, et 
uxor Lywarchi Olbiwch, ut eum suum cognatum existentem 
salutaret, et bono quodam omine illi regnum presagiret. Itaq’ 
dono illi obtulit camisiam preepulchram, quam habuit, optimam 
et tunicam ex yskin i. pelle Griffini filii Leolini Regis, filti Ceeci- 
lii quondam Regis Cambriz confectam. Siquidem Lywarchus 
eius maritus, castri preefectus, et queestor fuit magne existima- 
tionis, et fidei apud regem illum Griffinum filium Leolini. Hine 
tandem conscensa navi Griffinus in portum de Abermeney re- 
migum viribus fretus revertitur. Ex quo loco milites armatos 
filiorum Merwydi, qui in asylum de Kelynnauk propter metum, 
et minas Powisianorum, aliorumq’ suorum cognatorum confu- 
gerant, necnon 60 alios selectissimos quos ante memoratus 
Robertus Rudlaniz preefectus sibi in auxilium ex Tegenia mise- 
rat cum 40 insulanis de Mona in cantredum de Llyn, ut Kyn- 
wricum oppressorem depugnarent. Isti animosi preefecti, et 
in eum improviso securum, et nihil tale expectantem impetum 
facientes, eum et suorum maximam partem occiderunt. In 
statione apud Abermeney consederat Griffinus hoc tempore, rei 
eventum expectando, et illis felicia comprecando, cum ecce 
preecurrens juvenis quidam Arvonensis, Anianus nomine, ut 
primus nuncium letum portaret, viz. occubuisse tyrannum, et 
inimicum suum, preemiumq’ quasi omen reciperet, sci’ mulierem 
quandam speciosam, Deladam vocatam, que concubina prius 
fuerat Blethyn Regis Cambriz, quemadmodum olim juvenis 
quidam Amalechita usq’ ad Philistim ex bello quod gestum fue- 
rat in montibus Gilbow, ad David cucurrit, portans armillam, 
& sceptrum Saulis R. cui David armillam dedit in premium 
tam leti nuncii. Jam reversi milites in expeditionem superio- 
rem missi victoria ovantes, persuadent Griffino, ut ex hoc felici 
omine progrederetur ad recuperandam Monam, Arvonam, Lleyn- 
am, et alios suos cantredos Angliz conterminos ; ut populi sui 
submissionem, et indigenarum homagium acceptaret, totamq’ 
Venedotiam illi hereditario jure debitam circuiret, quam mise- 
ricors illi Deus in suas manus obtulerat. 

Hiis gestis exercitum copiosum in cantredum de Merioneth 
ducit ubi Trahaernus tyrannorum alter morabatur ;  pugnaq’ 
commissa est in loco vallis Kyning, qui Cambrice dictus est 
Gwaeterw, vel ager sanguinis, in hunc usq’ diem. Ac Deus 
illi victoriam concessit eo tempore de inimicis suis, decideruntq’ 
plusquam mille ex parte Trahaerni; qui et ipse cum paucis vix 
elapsus aufugit conservatus ex bello: quem Griffinus cum ex- 
ercitu per deserta, et montes usq’ ad fines patrize suze perse- 
quutus est. Post hance pugnam Griffini nomen percrebuit : 
rex Venedotiz publice salutabatur, qui quasi gigas ad curren- 
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divndep y uynnu goresgyn brenhinyaeth gruffud vrenhin. A 
phan gigleu tri meib merwyd a gvyr lleyn ac eiuyonyd henne 
y bredychassant wynteu gruffud vrenhin eu hargluyd priodaur 
megys guyr anudony! anfydlaun. a chanorthuyau eu gelynyon. 
a bot en dywyssogyon udunt yr kyuoeth. A deu vroder o von 
tuder a gollwyn a wnaethant en gyffelip y henne wedy kemryt 
eu kyuarws yg kellynnauc vaur y gan gruffud. A phan gigleu 
gruffud y brat ar dvundap a oed ene erbyn y gan y wyr ehun y 
gyt ae elynyon y doeth en eu herbyn a guyr mon ac arvon ac 
ychydic o wyr denmarc ar gvydyl ganthaw. A bruydyr dir- 
vaur a gyuodes. Aerva vaur a vu o bop parth. a llawer a dig- 
uydassant o lu gruffud vrenhin. A llawer a dalyassant ene 
vrwydyr cerit y dadmaeth, a varudri tywyssauc y gwydyl ac 
argluyd cruc brenan. Sef lle oed hwnnw goruchel venyd seint 
brendan hermidur anryued a naw cantref ene gylch. Aco oreu- 
gwyr mon y digwydassant deng wyr athriugeint. Ac eissyoes 
gruffud vrenhin en eisted ar y varch ene vedin ae gledyf llath- 
reit en medi ae vratwyr ae elynyon. megys agamemnon bren- 
hin frigia gynt en emlad tro. Ac ena y kyrchus tuder guas o 
von pen bratwr ruffud gan frydyaw gleif ac y trosses kyueill- 
yorn ef yu gyrchu ene goryf ol yu gyfrwy. A phan weles 
gwyncu barwn o von henne y tynnws ef or vrwyder oe anvod 
hyt y llong a oed en aber menei. Ac odena yd aethant hyt 
en enys adron. Sef lle oed hwnnw enys y moelronyeit. odena 
hyt en llwch garmawn en ywerdon y kerdassant. Ar gy- 
vranc honno er henne hyt hediw a elwir bron yr erw. neu 
erw yr allt er henne hyt hediw. Na ryvedet y bobyl hagen 
bot gueithyeu gorvot a gweithyeu fo yr tywyssogion herwyd 
damwein canys brat y syd er y dechreu. val henne y gwnaeth 
pobyl yr isrel a vredychassant ac a rodassant eu brenhin dyl- 
edauc ac eu harglwyd nyt amgen iudas machabeus y demetrius 
brenhin anfydlawn. ac enteu eissyoes val emladwr duw kyffelip 
y gawr ac y lew a emdialws ehun da or dwy bleit. Ulkessar 
amperauder ruvein vedy goresgyn o honaw er holl vyt ae was- 
tatau o emladeu y lladaud senedwyr ruvein ef o vrat a phuynt- 
leu yg cabidyldy ruvein. Arthur heuyt brenhin brenhined enys 
brydein a ryssur honneit clotvaur a wnaeth deudec prif emlad 
en erbyn y saesson ar fychtyeit. ac ene gentaf onadunt y bu 
orchyuygedic a foawder ef o achaus brat yg caer lwyt coet. 
Sef lle oed hwnnw dinas e Ilwyn Ilwyt. en er emladeu ereill y 
bu vudugaul enteu ac y talws er saesson ar fichtyeit y ormes- 
wyr ket bei henwr ef chuyl teilung ene gurthuynep. A guedy 
dyuot gruffud ywerdon y kwynws en dost urth y brenhin ae 
dywyssogyon rac y vratwyr ae ormeswyr. Ac aniodef vu gan- 
thunt wynteu henne ae annoc a orugant idaw y emchuelut drach- 
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dam viam, exultans summa letitia circumfusus est, quod Vene- 
dotiam ab iniquis et alienigenis dominis oppressam tam feliciter 
liberam fecisset: quomodo Judas ille Machabeeus olim terram 
Israel a d’natione regum infidelium, & gentibus conterminis 
liberasset, in eos irruendo sepissime. Itaq’ rebus ad hunc 
modum compositis, cepit regnum jure disponere, populum paci- 
ficare, universaq’ in virga ferrea gloriose in d’no gubernare. 
Tempore jam modico interjecto, proborum hominum consilio, 
exercitum coegit numerosum, perrexitq’ versus castrum de Rud- 
lan, ut cum Roberto castri prefecto, & equitibus aliis Francis, 
et Normannis pugnaret, qui modo illuc ex Anglia deducti, inde 
in confinia Venedotiz ad habitandum commigrare ceperunt. 
Cum vero signo dato exercitum contra castrum eduxerat, usq’ 
ad muros cuncta vastat, ac incendit, spoliaq’ opima domum 
referens. Equites illi loricati galeatiq’? e Francis complures, 
lapsi ex equis in illa pugna ceciderunt, multi etiam peditum : 
ac vix pauci in turrim sese magna cum difficultate receperunt 
incolumes. Postquam reges, barones, cognatiq’ Griffini in 
Hibernia res ab eo tam prosperrime gestas accepissent, ut qui 
apud eos natus, et enutritus fuerat, ejus fortunz congratula- 
bantur. At tres illi filii Merwydi, viriq’ Lleyn universi, adver- 
sus Griffinum dominum suum legitimum latenter insurrexerunt, 
et nocte quadam intempesta, ex equitibus Hibernis, et satelli- 
tibus Griffini, qui in illa regione diversabantur 52 occiderunt. 
Cum hujus discordiz inter Griffinum, ac suos subditos fama ad 
Trahaernum pervenisset, magnopere letabatur, et tametsi jam 
victus esset, et fuga salutem queritans, statim Powisiz incolas 
adiit, rogatq’ ut secum adversus Venedotiam in ultionem mortis 
Kynwrici consanguinei sui cum expeditis militibus proficisce- 
rentur. Hinc Gwrgeneus filius Ceecilii, filii Ithael, filii Gwer- 
istan, et regulus Powisiz, ejusq’ cohors una cum T'rahaerno 
ejusq’ cohorte ad subjugandum Griffini regnum veniunt. Quod 
ubi tres filii Merwydi, viriq’ Lleyn, & Evionydd audivissent, ut 
perjuri, fedifragi, et hostium adjutores perdere Griffinum domi- 
num suum meditantur; hostiumque ductores fiunt. Simili se 
flagitio inquinaverunt duo fratres de Mona, Theodorus viz. et 
Gollwynus, accepto tamen prius a Griffino suo stipendio apud 
Kelliniawe vawr. Proditione hac cognita, hostiumque adventu, 
Griffinus de Mona, Arvonia, una cum Danis et Hybernis quos 
potuit, deducit secum in hostes, fit bellum crudele, et atrox, 
utrinque decertatum est acerrime. At de exercitu Griffini inter- 
fecti complures jacebant, captique in prelio nonnulli. Sed 
Ceritus, nutricius suus, et Varudrius princeps Hibernorum, et 
dominus Cruc Brenan (qui locus est excelsus divi Brendani here- 
mitz admirabilis, novem cantredos circumjacentes habens) et 
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euyn en gyflym a llynges gyweir o reidwyf a reidyeu ac emlad- 
wyr. Ac urth henne enteu a emchuelus parth ae wlat gan 
rwygaw dyvynvoroed a deng llong arugeint lawn o wydyl a 
gwyr denmarc ac en aber menei e disgynnassant ac ena y caus- 
sant trahaearn en guledychu ene wlat. A phan gigleu trahae- 
arn ry dyuot y llynges vrenhinyaul tristau ac ucheneidyaw a 
oruc, ac ergryn ac ouyn ae dygyrchus, a mudaw guyr lleyn ac 
ardudwy ac eu da a oruc ataw hyt yg cantref meiryonyd a gavas 
onadunt. A gruffud enteu ae lu adugant y ran arall o leyn ac 
arvon hyt ym mon val y gellynt bot eno en diogel a dan y am- 
diffyn ef. O dena y llidyus y daynysseit ef guyr y dy ae dyl- 
wyth ehun cany cheynt eu gordyfneit mal yr adawadoed udunt 
ac yd anreithassant can mwyaf mon y dreis y arnaw ac emchu- 
elus y eu gwlat ac eu llongeu en Ilaun o deneon a goludoed. 
Ae dwyn enteu ganthunt ac nyt oe vod. Ac ny bu lei ena y 
gruffud brat y daenysseit noc un y gemry. Odena y tyvaud 
llawer o drwe a govut yg gwyned. Ac emplith henne wede 
ychydic o amser y kynullws hu yarll caer a llawer o dywys- 
sogyon ereill. nyt amgen robert o rudlan, a gwarin o amwythic, 
a guallter yarll henford y llu mwyaf ene byt o varchogyon a 
phedyt, ac a dugant ganthunt gurgeneu, m. seissyll, a gwyr 
powys ac a gerdassant ymynyded ene doethant hyt en lleyn, 
ac ene cantref hwnnw y lluestassant wythnos gan y distryw 
beunyd, ae hanreithiaw a llad aerva vaur o galaned y hadaus- 
sant, ac odena y bu diffeith e wlat wyth mlyned, ac odena 
pobel y wlat honno a wascarassant en dielw ar hyt y byt yn 
reidussyon. A llawer onadunt a aethant i alltuded y wladoed 
ereill twy hir viwydyned ac o vreid y doeth nep onadunt y eu 
gwlat. A honno vu y bla gentaf a dyvodyat agarw y nordman- 
nyeit yn gentaf y daear wyned wedi eu dyvodyat y loegyr. Ac 
en henne wedy bot gruffud bluydyned en ywerdon megys yn 
trwydet y gyt a diermit vrenhin ac y gyt ar guyrda ereill ene 
diwed ef a gynnullus Ilynges vrenhinyaul o borth larc a rodassei 
y brenhin idaw en llawn o daenysseit a gwydyl a brytanyeit, a 
guedy lledu hwyllyeu ar e mor ar gwynt en hyrwyd oc eu hol 
ar mor en dangneuedus ef a doeth y borth cleis ker llaw arch- 
escopty mynyw. Ac ena y kerdus rys m. teudur brenhin deh- 
eubarth kemry ar escop ae athraon a holl clas er argluyd dewi 
ac un eglwys vynyw hyt e borth, a rys gentaf a emadrodes val 
hyn ar argluyd gruffud. Hanbych well gruffud brenhin bren- 
hined kemry. Atat ti yd wyf vi en ffo, rac dy vron y digwydaf 
ar dal vy glinyeu y erchi dy ganorthwy ath nerth. Pwy wyt 
titheu hep y gruffud ac y ba beth ry doethost ema. Rys wyf 
vi hep enteu m. teudur arglwyd y kyuoeth hun ychydic kyn no 
hyn, ac er aurhon en urthladedic ac en foedic ac en divlanedic 
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de optimatibus Monz 70 occubuerunt. Attamen Griffinus equo 
insidens inter confertissimos hostes gladio suo rapido quasi 
metere proditores, ac inimicos videbatur, non aliter atq’ Aga- 
memnon Rex Greecorum olim preliabatur in bello Trojano. At 
cum Theodorus Monensis proditorum caput stricto gladio ad- 
currens Griffinum ex posteriori ephippii parte perfossurus erat ; 
Gwynus vero Baro Monensis, id conspicatus, adcurrens, eum e 
prelio aufert, et ad naves deduxit, que in portu Abermeney in 
statione erant: et inde in insulam Adron (que et Phocarum 
insula dicitur) abierunt: indeque in Llwchgarmaw in Hybernia 
pertransierunt. Illa vero pugna loci nomine (in quo depugna- 
tum est) celebratur, usque ad hunc diem, Bron yr erw, vel Erw 
yr allt, appellatur. Nemo miretur has humanarum rerum vicis- 
situdines, ut interdum vincere, interdum fugere sit necesse : 
Proditio siquidem regnat ab initio. Sic enim in manus Deme- 
trii R. infidelis populus Israeliticus Judam Maccabeum Regem, 
ac principem suum tradiderunt: Verum Bellator hic Dei, ut 
gygas, vel leo seipsum ultus est in utrosque. Julius Cesar qui 
continuis bellis orbem terrarum sibi subjugarat a senatoribus 
Romanis in ipso Capitolio Romano proditione ac pugionibus 
confoditur. Arthurus etiam regum totius Britannie rex pre- 
nobilis, & fama nunquam intermoritura dignus 12 bella contra 
Saxones ac Pictos gessit. In quorum primo fusus, fugatusq’ 
erat ex proditione in civitatem Llwyd Coet, que et Llwyn Liwyt 
dicitur, hodie Lincolnia. At in reliquis de Saxonibus Pictisq’ 
subditorum suorum oppressoribus poenas dignas sumpsit, cui 
ne seni quidem resistere potuerunt. At Griffinus in Hiberniam 
appulsus de proditoribus, oppressoribusq’ acerbissime conques- 
tus est coram regibus principibusq’ ibidem: qui tanta indigni- 
tate commoti persuadere conantur, ut statim in patriam navibus 
jam reparatis, rebusque necessariis reverteretur : Quorum voci- 
bus acquiescens cum 30 navibus Hibernorum Danorumq’ wmili- 
tibus plenis mare profundum sulcantibus in patrium solum 
vehitur, portumq’ Abermeney occupat, ubi Trahaernum domi- 
nantem reperit. Qui audito classis regie adventu, cepit iristitia 
affici, suspiria alta ducere: timore et tremore contabescere, ac 
suos omnes, qui illi in Lleyno et Ardudio favebant pecunias 
suas, ac facultates secum deducentes subito transmigrare fecit 
ad se in cantredum de Meirionyth. Cum ex adverso Griffinus 
ejusque exercitus partem reliquam Lleyni et Arvonie in Monam 
transportat, ut ibi incolumes in ejus tutela acquiescerent. At 
indignati auxiliarii Dani, suique satellites Pretorii, quod pro- 
missa stipendia illis non sint persoluta, maximam Mone partem 
depopulati sunt, ac in patriam reverti navibus spoliis onustis 
festinant ; ipsumque invito secum auferunt. Nec fuit hec do- 
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haeach yd wyf en emdirgelu ene nodua hon, Pwy aeth foes di 
hep y gruffud, Argluyd hep enteu tri brenhin or gwladoed 

ennaf o gemry ac eu lluoed a disgynnassant ym kyuoeth y diwed 
Liiva a pheunyd e maent eny hanreithyaw. Pwy hep y gruffud 
y brenhined a gerdant trwy dy wyr di ath gyuoeth mor vydin- 
aucahene. Caradauc m. gruffud hep enteu o went uch coet 
ac is coet ae wenhwyssyon a gwyr morgannuc a llawer o albrys- 
wyr nordmannyeit ganthaw. meilir m. riwallaun ae bowyswyr 
ganthaw. Trahaearn vrenhin a gwyr arwystli. A phan gigleu 
gruffud enw y ormeswyr froeni o gyndared a oruc a govyn idau 
pa beth a rodei er emlad drostaw en erbyn y gwyr henne. Dy 
oer hep y rys hanner vyg kyuoeth a rodaf yt ac y gyt a henne 
guryogaeth a wnaf yt. Achyvuna henne vu gruffud. A guedy 
y kyfruch hwnnw wynt a gerdassant y gyt y eglwys dewi yn 
eu guedi. ac eno yd emwnaethant yn gyueillyon fydlawn trwy 
aruoll y greiryeu. A guedy emdiunaw onadunt ene lle honno 
a chemryt bendith er escop, gruffud a gerdus en er un dyd 
hwnnw racdaw ef ae daenysseit ae wydyl a llawer o wyndid 
riuedi wyth ugeinwyr a chendelu. m. conus o von oc eu blaen. 
Rys enteu ac ychydic deheuwyr a gerdus gyt ac wy en llawen 
ganthaw y vryt oe ganhorthwy. A guedy kerdet dirvaur em- 
deith diwyrnaut yg kylch gosper wynt a doethant y venyd ene 
Ile yd oed Iluesteu y dywededigyon vrenhined uchot. Ac ena 
y dywaut rys urth ruffud vrenhin. Arglwyd hep ef annodun y 
vrwyder hyt avory canys gosper yu er aurhon ar dyd y syd en 
trengi. Annot ti hep y gruffud dan igyon os mynny, mivi am 
bydin a ruthraf udunt hwy. Acy velly y bu. A dechrynu a 
orugant y brenhined eissyoes val y guelsant y torvoed budug- 
aul amrauael a bedinoed gruffud vrenhin ae arwydyon yn eu 
herbyn. a gwyr denmarc ac eu bwyeill deuvinyauc ar guydyl 
gaflachauc ac eu peleu haearnaul kyllellauc. ar gwyndyt gleiv- 
yauc tareanauc. Gruffud gentaf emladwr a gyrchus y vrwyder 
en gyffelip y gaur ac e lew hep orfowys o danu y urthuynep- 
wyr o gledyf lluchyadennaul. Gyrru grym ene wyr a oruc y 
emwrthlad ac eu gelynyon en wraul. a hyt na rodynt udunt eu 
kefneu 0 nep ryw vod. Ac ena y bu vrwyder dirvawr y chof 
yr etiued wedy eu ryeni. geuri er amladwyr a dyrchauwyt yr 
awyr. Seinnyaw a oruc y daear gan duryf y meirch ar pedyt. 
y sein emladgar a glywyt ym pell. kynnuryf er arveu a seinnyei 
en venych. Gwyr gruffud en dwyssaw en wychyr ac eu gelyn- 
yon en darystung udunt. chwys y llavur ar gwaet en gwneithur 
frydeu redegauc. Ac en henne trahacarn a drychut ene gym- 
perved eny ytoed yr llaur en varw en pori ae danhed y llyssyeu 
ir ac en palualu ar warthaf er arveu. a gucharki wydel a wnaeth 
baewn o honaw val o hwch. Ac en er un Ile hwnnw e digwyd 
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mesticorum suorum ad Griffinum opprimendum proditio remis- 
sior, quam illa prior Cambrorum. Hine mala innumera in 
Venedotia exorta sunt. Ad has miserias accessit, quod paulo 
post Hugo Comes Cestriz, aliique belli duces, viz. Robertus de 
Rutlan, Guarinus de Salopia, Gualterus Herefordiz Comes, ex- 
ercitum amplissimum equitum peditumque colligerunt, comi- 
tantibus etiam Gwrganeo filio Cecilii, virisque Powisie, et per 
montium juga Lleynum usq’ pervenerint. In quo cantredo ubi 
castra per hebdomadam posuissent, omnia longe lateq’ depopu- 
lantur, fundunt, fugant, et plena cadaveribus relinquunt ; adeo 
ut octo annorum spatio desolata et inculta regio illa remansit ; 
populusq’ a tanta clade relictus, miseria hac coactus in alienas 
terras perfugatus est, cujus maxima pars durissimam servie- 
bant servitutem in exilio per multos annos, et vix quisquam in 
patriam unquam reversus est. Fuerat hee prima clades a Nor- 
mannis illata, primusq’ eorum in Venedotiam ingressus, post- 
quam in Angliam advenerint. Cum jam annis nonnullis in 
Hibernia Griffinus hospitio exceptus esset apud Diermiit, reges 
et alios veros nobiles, classem insignem in portu de Porthlarg 
rebus instruxit ad iter necessariis, quam dono regis acceptam 
Danis, Hibernis, ac Britannis onustam duxit prosperrimo per 
mare cursu, adspirantibus etiam secundis ventis in portum 
dictum Porth Cleys non longe a sede archiepiscopali Menevensi 
appulit. Ad cujus adventum Rhesus filius Theodori Rex Aus- 
tralium Cambrorum, et Menevensis Episcopus, doctores, ac 
chorus universus §’ti Davidis, clericiq’? omnes ecclesize Mene- 
vensis, in portum sunt profecti Rhesusq’ primus Griffinum sic 
est allocutus: Salve Cambrorum regum rex, ad te confugio, 
tibi genua flecto supplex auxilium, suppetiasq’ petens. Tum 
Griffinus: Quis tu? et cujus huc advenisti causa? Rhesus 
inquit: Sum filius Theodori hujus nuper regionis dominus: 
nunc vero oppressus, profugus, ac pene obrutus, in sacro hoc 
delitesco loco. Quis (ait Griffinus) te in hoc fugere coegit? 
Domine (inquit ille) tres Cambrie reguli precipui, cum exerci- 
tibus suis in hunc principatum delati sunt, ejus opes quotidie 
exhaurientes. At quinam (ait Griffinus) sunt tam potentes 
reges, qui hanc pervagantur dominationem tanta multitudine 
constipati. Caradocus (inquit ille) filius Griffini de Gwenta 
que supra, et infra sylvam sita est, cum satellitibus suis, incolis 
de Morgannwe, cum plurimis aliis balistariis, et Normannis, 
Meiliricus filius Riwallani cum Powisianis, et Trahaernus Rex 
cum suis etiam Arustlianis. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE STONE MONUMENTS IN THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Ir the stone monuments in the Isle of Man are not 
remarkable for their dimensions or their state of pre- 
servation, they have at least an interest wanting in 
similar remains in Wales, Cornwall, or other dis- 
tricts where these monuments are not uncommon. 
Generally speaking, such monuments are supposed to 
be, and probably are, the relics of a certain race, or 
divisions of it, whether Celtic or of an earlier un- 
known people. They may and seem to have been 
erected at different periods ; but they were still erected 
by the same race, or by its successive waves. The 
case of the Isle of Man is different. Within the his- 
toric period it has been overrun by Norsemen, them- 
selves builders of structures of a similar character, 
although presenting certain distinct features of their 
own. Had their monuments, then, as well as the earlier 
ones of their predecessors, been left in any moderate 
state of preservation, the assignment of each class to 
their respective builders would have been in most cases 
comparatively easy; but in their present condition of 
almost complete destruction, the attempt to distinguish 
one from the other with certainty is almost hopeless. 
To add to the difficulty, few satisfactory accounts of the 
contents of graves opened in later times, and no trust- 
worthy delineations of the monuments themselves, before 
their destruction, have come down to us. It is true 
that the work of rifling and destruction, especially of the 
earliest examples, may have taken place centuries ago, 
even by the Scandinavian invaders themselves, in their 
search for gold and other treasure. On the Continent, 
as in the north-western districts of France, the North- 
men appear to have ransacked every grave that pro- 
mised such booty; but in many instances they have 
left behind them, as of little value, articles of great im- 
portance to the archeologist of the present day. If the 
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same spoliation was practised by the Scandinavians in 
Man, they carried on the work so effectually as to leave 
little hopes to the Manx explorer. There may, how- 
ever, still remain, especially in less frequented parts of 
the island, graves which may have wholly or partially 
escaped ; and if such should be the case, it is to be 
earnestly hoped that they will be carefully examined by 
gentlemen competent to superintend the operations ; for 
the safest, if not the only reliable means of ascertaining 
any real information respecting the habits and uses of 
the earlier races, which once occupied the island, can be 
obtained in no other manner than by a careful examin- 
ation of such relics. 

There are, however, certain distinctive features exhi- 
bited in the various remains throughout Man which 
deserve attention. ‘The late Dr. Oswald has, indeed, in 
his Vestigia, chapter ii, given a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable; but his deductions and 
observations, especially as regards Druidic theories, must 
be received with great caution. Besides his indiscri- 
minate use of the term “ Druidic circle,” and “ altar,” 
he introduces us to a distinction between the complete 
circle and the semi-lunar forms, which, he says, have 
been supposed to have been respectively dedicated to 
the sun and moon. In the days of Stukely such theories 
may have been suggested, but would hardly be advanced 
in the middle of the present century, and certainly 
should not have been repeated without some explana- 
tory caution by so good and zealous an archeologist as 
the author of the Vestigia; for although it is now uni- 
versally agreed among the most competent judges, that 
these various circles are simply portions of sepulchral 
arrangements, yet there is even at the present day a 
certain class who see in them nothing but Bardic and 
Druidic mysteries. ‘Thus these semi-lunar forms are 
said to be connected with lunar worship,—the circle 
with that of the sun; whereas the former are but muti- 
lated remains of the latter, whilst these latter are but 
the relics of a grave. 
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In the present notice, stone monuments will alone be 
touched on. The numerous early earthworks of diffe- 
rent forms, and intended for various purposes, scattered 
through the island, form a class by themselves well de- 
serving a separate examination, although a good account 
of many of them will be found in the Vestegia. 

Of the cromlech proper there does not appear to be 
any example in the Isle of Man,—at least none such 
was seen during the meeting of the Association. Whe- 
ther the small chamber in the Oatland circle is one, 
will be best decided by the spade, as without it it is not 
easy to determine whether the stones composing the 
sides of it were originally placed on, and not within, 
the ground; for this seems to be the safest test to dis- 
tinguish the one class from the other. According to 
this view, the cromlech is always built on the ground, 
the cistvaen sunk within it, so as in fact to become an 
ordinary rude stone coffin. A large kistvaen must not, 
therefore, be considered a small cromlech, as is some- 
times the case. Thus the latter name has been given to 
the stone grave near Tynwald Mount, which has been 
laid bare by a cutting in the road. 

It may be a question whether cromlechs are always of 
much older dates than the cistvaen, although the latter 
continued in use to a period when even the very nature 
and object of the cromlech had become a mystery. In 
the island especially it is difficult to say when the prac- 
tice of burying in cistvaens ceased, as those opened at 
Cronk ny Killane and elsewhere are apparently Christian. 
The form, however, of such a grave is so simple and 
natural, that it is difficult to conceive that it is merely a 
kind of copy of the cromlech, or even much later. The 
two kinds of chambers were probably contemporaneous ; 
the larger and more costly cromlech, with its covering 
tumulus, being only adopted for persons of distinction ; 
for when we consider the enormous amount of labour 
that must have been spent in raising the covering 
stones, sometimes thirty feet long, and almost always of 
enormous thickness, on the top of supporters projecting 
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six or more feet from the surface of the ground, and 
the additional labour of covering the whole with a 
huge mound of earth or stones, and how much of this 
toil might have been saved by merely sinking the slabs 
within the ground, it is evident that such a costly 
practice owes its origin to some tradition of the re- 
motest antiquity, which may, perhaps, be traced in the 
rock-caves of the East, or even the Pyramids them- 
selves, which look very much like simple tumuli over 
the remains of the dead. At Autun, in France, is the 
well-known mass of masonry, now robbed indeed of its 
ashlar, but which is simply a solid stone tumulus (if 
such a phrase is admissible). These considerations 
point to the extreme antiquity of such monuments, 
usually ascribed to Celtic races, but which may, and 
probably have been erected by some anterior people. 
But even allowing the great antiquity of the cromlech 
proper, it by no means follows that the cistvaen was 
unknown at the same early period. 

Of the existing remains, however, in the island, which 
are connected with sepulture, the large stone circles, 
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more or less perfect, may be placed among the earliest ; 
although, in some cases, it seems impossible to distin- 
guish those which were erected in later times by the 
Scandinavians. The large masses of white quartz, 
mostly isolated or not arranged in any order, seem to 
belong to the earlier class. A faithful representation is 
given of one of them at p. 49. It lies on the land of Bal- 
lamona, and was visited on the second day of the meet- 
ing. Other similar masses in the same spot have been 
either removed or completely destroyed, so that it is not 
possible to ascertain in what order they were once 
grouped, for although some may think that they have 
been brought to their present situation by natural 
agency, yet the finding of several near one another 
in a particular spot, where they do not naturally 
occur, seems to indicate that they have been brought 
thither, and that too at no little cost of labour. The. 
hill above Malew church still retains two or three 
similar masses of white quartz, which the author of the 
Vestigia seems to describe as having formed a circle of 
about ten yards in diameter, although no traces of 
it are now to be detected. He speaks of two of the 
stones as portal stones, and of a third within the area, 
which of course must be the altar stone in the eyes of 
those, who still consider these circles connected with 
Druidic or Bardic mysteries, but which is more likely 
to be merely one of the stones of the circle out of place. 

As, however, the late Dr. Oswald seems satisfied that 
such a circle of quartz rocks did exist at Malew, it ren- 
ders the conjecture probable that those at Ballamona 
also were portions of a similar circle. It is also re- 
markable that the ground, which this circle may have 
occupied, has been an extensive cemetery. In addition 
to the neighbouring tumulus marking a grave, numerous 
cistvaens have from time to time been discovered in 
ploughing, the fragments of one of which, destroyed a 
short time ago, consisted of thin, slaty stones. A Treen 
chapel also is said to have once existed, so that if it 
be a fact that a primitive stone circle of quartz masses 
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once existed, we have here a remarkable instance of the 
same burial-ground having been used by various races 
down to Christian times. 

The earth was excavated to a slight extent under the 
Ballamona block, but nothing was discovered except 
the two small stones given in the cut, which appear at’ 
first sight to have been supporters to the mass, but 
which, from their diminutive size and their position, are 
suspiciously natural. A small fragment of vegetable 
charcoal was also found, but its presence, unsupported 
by other indications of fire, is not of much importance. 
If any traces of interment exist, they are likely to be 
found near, not under the quartz mass, as Mr. John 
Stuart has frequently found to be the case in Scotland 
during his numerous diggings in and about circles. 

An important group of circles, known as the Mount 
Murray Circles, may be of a later period than those 
formed of quartz blocks. These circles are so imbedded 
in the heath that they are somewhat difficult to trace, 
although they are unusually perfect. If the ground 
could be cleared, it is not unlikely that traces of the 
once existing chambers might be made out. An up- 
right stone in one of them has certain marks, which at 
first sight might be taken for artificial, but which do not 
appear to be so. This grouping of circles, almost, if not 
quite, in contact with each other, is not unusual, and 
seems to indicate an early character. In many in- 
stances, such groups have been included in one large 
circle, which sometimes remains when the enclosed 
circles and graves have vanished. Hence may be ex- 
plained the mystery of circles like that near Penrith, 
known as Long Meg and her daughters, which is evi- 
dently too large to have been intended to surround a 
single grave. 

The circles in Arragon also attracted attention, from 
the fact that one of them had an inner circle of stones 
placed, not close to the base of the tumulus, but some 
little distance up its sides. This peculiarity was not 
observed in a circle in the next enclosure. This position 
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of the stones indicates the Scandinavian character of the 
tumulus. 

Another tolerably perfect circle, composed of quartz 
blocks, was pointed out by the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. It is situated not far from Bishop's Court, on 
‘high ground commanding a fine sea view. It is pro- 
bably one of the earlier class. The tumulus, which 
once existed, appears to have been formed of fine soil, if 
that which still covers one of the stones, as it seems to 
be, is a last remnant. If so, the soil must have been too 
valuable to the farmer to have escaped removal. Ina 
small island like that of Man, no part of it can be called 
distant from the sea; but the majority of this class of 
antiquities seem to show that, when possible, the builders 
of them selected sites commanding a sea view. In no 
instance is this tendency more strongly exhibited than 
in Brittany, where, almost without exception, the great — 
monuments are on the coast. The same may be said of 
Wales in a less degree. Instances, no doubt, occur 
where they are found more inland; but, as a general 
rule, the earliest vestiges of man are to be found along 
the coasts. 

All the circles mentioned have lost the interior struc- 
ture. That at Oatland is an exception, which retains 
its central chamber. The inner circle of stones, placed 
near one another, marks the limit of the carn or tumulus. 
Three stones of the outer circle, placed at greater inter- 
vals, still remain. 

The chamber itself is composed of substantial slabs 
of stone, nor less substantial was the covering stone 
lying on the ground. At present the chamber has the 
appearance of a cistvaen, but it would be necessary to 
clear away the soil to ascertain whether the sides were 
originally placed on the ground, in which case it would 
be a small cromlech. But the most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with it, is that one of the stones has 
several rows of the curious cups, to which Professor 
Simpson has called the attention of his brother-archeo- 
logists, and which until first noticed by that keen 




















PLAN OF OATLAND CIRCLE, Istz oF MAN. 


a. Chamber B. | 5. Fallen stone—perhaps portion of 
B. Stone wall cup markings. j the covering stone. 

c. Stone, five feet high. F,G, 8. Detached stones of outer 
D. Stone, four feet six inches high. | circle, 

Average height of other stones of inner circle, three feet. 
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observer, seem to have been unknown, or at least to - 
have never attracted attention. Now these cups, and 
their developments in the form of circles, are found only 
in the earlier class of stone monuments, so that there 
can be little hesitation in assigning the Oatland group 
to the earliest period. The character of this monument, 
the cups, and whole arrangement, will be best under- 
stood from the accurate drawings and measurements 
taken on the spot by Mr. Blight, which are given in the 
accompanying illustrations. The cups are, however, 
shewn more distinctly than they appear in the original. 

There is a singular group of upright stones at Poor- 
town on the old Peel road, forming a gallery. This 
gallery, covered with flat stones, was, together with 
the chamber to which it led, once covered with soil. 
In the great majority of existing cromlechs, all traces 
of a gallery conducting to the chamber have long since 
vanished, but in this instance the chamber -has been 
destroyed, and the gallery left. It is, however, by no 
means certain that galleries always formed a portion of 
such structures; examples might be given where it is 
proved they never existed. One of the best authorities 
on this subject has suggested that the more important 
chambers were built with a view to subsequent inter- 
ments, so that it would be necessary to have such a 
means of access without disturbing the tumulus or 
chamber; but that where this motive did not. operate, 
the chamber was closed up, and no gallery added. The 
traces of such galleries are very rare in these islands. 
One, or rather the remains of one, exists in the crom- 
lech on the Henblas estate in Anglesey, which was 
visited by the Association during the Bangor Meeting. 
They are, however, common enough in Brittany. 

This Manx example is composed of such small stones, 
that unless the ground has been raised by natural 
causes, access could not have been obtained in an 
upright position. But this question can be determined | 
by clearing away the soil, which Mr. Harrison has 
promised to do. If there has been any accumulation of 
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- soil, the floor may possibly remain, which is frequently 


formed of one or more of large flags. Several large 
stones, which seem to have belonged to this group, are 
now on the other side of the bank. 

The stone monuments hitherto noticed are, with the 
exception of the Arragon circles, most probably of the 
earlier kind. The remarkable circle of graves on the 
hill above Port Erin may belong to the same class, 
although they are not built of the same substantial 
slabs, which generally characterise the earlier chambers. 
Their remarkable grouping, however, so as to form a 
perfect circle, and the fact of a small raised bank en- 
closing the circle, seem to indicate a very early cha- 
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Plan of Circle on Mule Hill, Isle of Man. 
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racter. There appears to have been more than one en- 
trance into the circle, although this appearance may 
have arisen from the displacing of some of the stones. 
A reference, however, to the ground plan, made by 
Mr. W. Matthews of the Government Harbour works, 
will best show this peculiarity. There was not sufficient 
time on the occasion of the visit to examine with greater 
care these outlying stones, so as to ascertain whether 
they are original portions of the group. ‘The general 
view is from a drawing made for the Association by Mr. 
Jeffcott of Castletown, who has also kindly furnished 
some details concerning it. It is situated on the highest 
parts of the mountain called “ The Mule,” in the parish 
of Rushen, close to a rocky valley which gives to the 
monument its name, Rhullick-y-lagg Shliggah, or “ the 
grave-yard of the valley of broken slates.” It was with 
no little difficulty that Mr. Jeffcott ascertained its Manx 
name, which, but for the information he obtained from 
two octogenarian natives, might have been entirely lost. 
The materials of the cists have been evidently taken 
from the spot, and vary much in thickness, namely 
from six to sixteen inches, and are entirely without 
any marks of tooling. The interior diameter of the 
circle is forty-six feet. It is very remarkable that this 
curious circle had not hitherto attracted any attention, 
or even been noticed, except by Mr. Halliwell in his 
Roundabout Notes (1863). He thinks, however, that 
stone avenues existed ; but this seems doubtful. ‘There 
are, indeed, one or two irregularities in the exterior of 
the circle, which may have been caused by later cists 
added on the outside. He is, however, not far from 
right in thinking it to be “ perhaps the most curious sepul- 
chral monument in Great Britain.” 

From the regularity with which the graves have been 
arranged in pairs, and the complete similarity of the cists 
themselves, they appear to have been the work of the 
same hands and of the same time. Other graves are 
said to exist on the mountain, but not arranged as these 
are. It is, however, certain that no careful examination 
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has yet been made of the ground, an omission which it 
is to be hoped will soon be rectified. Immediate steps 
should at any rate be taken to surround this group with 
a wall to prevent its destruction, for although the cists 
are individually of no great importance, yet their being 
thus grouped together gives them a value, which is to be 
hoped will be appreciated by the proprietors of the land. 

The other stone remains visited during the meeting 
of the Association are of the later kind, and must be 
referred to Scandinavian occupiers of the island. 

In a field near the Tynwald Mount were three cist- 
vaens, one of which was laid bare by a cutting through 
the road, and examined during one of the excursions of 
the week. This had evidently been buried within the 
ground, to some depth, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration. At the time of its discovery no- 
thing was found within it, so that it may have been 
rifled on a former occasion. Near it were the two other 
similar graves, close to one another,—one of which con- 
tained a battleaxe and spur, the other a collection of j 
beads and other ornaments and an urn. What has be- 
come of the former is not ascertained ; the others are in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. 
That the three cists are of the same character and age | 

















there can be little doubt; and that they were Scandina- 
vian is shewn by the relics of two of them. A correct 
account of these important discoveries is given in a letter 
from Mr. F. Matthews to Dr. Oliver, which will be found 
in the Notes to the Vestigia. As it was in this and the 
adjoining fields that a battle took place between Olave 
and his brother Reginald, and in which the latter was 
slain, that there was some connexion between the battle 
and these graves is very probable. The relics are those 
of a person of importance ; and if not of Reginald him- 
self, may easily have been those of some distinguished 
soldier, who fell on that occasion. 

The objects in Jermyn Street, since examined and 
drawn by Mr. Blight, are represented in the engraving 
by that gentleman. 

No. 1. Yellow glass bead with red markings. 
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No. 2. Glass bead with facets dark blue. 

No. 3. Opaque white glass bead. 

No. 4. Turquoise coloured blue bead, larger than the 
others. 

No. 5. Yellow glass bead with dark blue markings. 

No. 6. Bead similar in form to No. 3, resembling 
Samian ware. 

No. 7. Blue glass bead similar in form to No. 3. 

No. 8. Dark blue glass set in copper nearly converted 
into metal carbonate. 

No. 9. Rock crystal. 

No. 10. A portion of an ornament of silver, much 
oxydised. 

No. 11. Portion of a copper ring. 

No. 12. Portion of a silver ring nearly converted 
into chloride or horn silver. 

No. 13. Fragment probably of an ornament, and 
which seems to be metal. 

The group in Kirkhonan parish, on the Minorca road, 
between Ramsey and Douglas,is popularly known as King 
Orry’s grave. The naine is associated with other places 
in the island, as at Bishop’s Court, where the medieval 
tower is called Orry’s tower. Orrisdale is in the same 
locality. King Orry’s son and successor died in 954. 
There appears, however, to have been more than one 
grave, as the existing remains show. The group was 
opened some thirty years ago, when it was found to con- 
tain a dome vaulted chamber, which itself contained a 
cistvaen, as if especial honour had been intended by this 
peculiar arrangement. A mere covering of earth or 
stones would have been sufficient for the purpose, as was 
the usual practice. In this case, a vaulted chamber had 
been added. Professor Simpson has remarked a some- 
_ what similar instance of this double enclosure. In the 
~ cromlech on the mountain near Harlech, associated with 
the name of Arthur, he noticed that a cistvaen had been 
placed within the cromlech itself. But such instances 
are very rare. When Orry’s grave was opened, it con- 
tained a few human bones, the skeleton of a horse, an 
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iron horse-shoe (now in the possession of Mr. Paul Brid- 
son), and an iron sword,—objects which indubitably 
point to a Scandinavian interment. How the chamber 
was vaulted is omitted in the account. If the vaulting, 
so-called, was not effected by stones overlapping one 
another, but in the usual manner of ordinary vaulting, 
the monument cannot be of very ancient character. 
The Cloven Stones of Laxey, nearer Douglas, are the 
remains of another cave with its surrounding pillar- 
stones. In Wood’s Isle of Man(1811) the author states 
he saw twelve stones placed in an oval form on the 
mount. If this account is correct, the position of the 
stones on the mount, as in the Arragon circle, would in- 
dicate the structure to be Scandinavian. Local tradition 
terms it the burial-place of a Welsh prince who reigned 
on the island between the 7th and 8th centuries. It is 
more probably the resting-place of a Norseman. 
Another work is associated with Orry’s name, called 
Castle Chorry, lying still nearer Ramsey. This was not 
visited; but from the representation of it given in Mr. 
Cumming’s larger work, it appear’s to be a simple sepul- 
chral circle, retaining in the interior some of the stones 
which once composed the interior cave or chamber. 
The large and small cists in the grounds of Orris- 
dale, have been removed for the sake of security to their 
present position. Nothing was found in the larger one 
but a confused entangled mass of vegetable matter con- 
taining small white particles, which appear to have come 
from burnt bone. The smaller cist is square, and of 
such small dimensions that it could only have held 
ashes or the doubled-up body of a small child. Nume- 
rous similar cists are said to exist on the hill from which 
these were brought. 
Cronk ny Killaine is on a hill cut through by the 
high road, near Peel, and has been well described in 
the appendix to Oswald’s Vestigia. The mound was 


1 Mr. David Forbes states that the late Mr. Frank Matthews for- 
warded to his late brother, Professor Forbes, the sword found in Orry’s 
grave; but of its subsequent fate he is ignorant. 
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raised originally upon the summit of rising ground, and 
has been the nucleus of an important cemetery, as graves 
have been frequently disturbed by the plough. The 
cistvaens, that have been opened, are built of thin slabs 
of slaty rag stones, and are of an humble and meagre 
character. The bodies appear to have been placed in 
one uniform position, nearly east and west. The skull, 
which had been cut through by some trenchant imple- 
ment, and which was exhibited in the Museum, was 
taken from one of the cists. An old Treen church stood 
on the plateau above the graves that were opened, but 
all traces of its site are gone. Whether the original 
church preceded or was subsequent to the interments, 
is an interesting point; for if subsequent, it would 
shew that this spot had been chosen as a cemetery from 
very early times, although the character of the present 
graves is somewhat dubious. But whether Christian 
or not, they may have succeeded still earlier ones; 
so that, as in the case of Ballamona cemetery, we may 
have an instance of a cemetery dating from the ear- 
liest period to a comparatively recent one. Connected 
with the Treen chapel was a Runic cross, never de- 
scribed, which, during a murrain among the cattle of 
the district, acquired a bad character among the natives 
as being connected with the disease. It was accordingly 
buried in the ground, and no persuasion to disclose the 
spot has yet been effective. ‘The man, who did the act, 
still lives, but keeps the secret,—all the less likely to be 
known at the present time, while the rinderpest con- 
tinues on the opposite shore. If that plague should find 
its way into the island, portions other Runic monuments 
may disappear. 

Other stone remains exist throughout the island ; but 
they will be probably found to be similar to one or other 
of the classes here briefly touched upon. St. Patrick’s 
Chair, in Marown parish, figures in the guide-books as 
the supposed handiwork of the Irish apostle; but it 
appears to have been the modern fabrication of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, who may have found (if he did not 
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manufacture them) these stones in different spots, and 
grouped them thus together, either from some whim, or 
to prevent their interference with his plough. He can 
hardly be supposed to have conceived the notion of tak- 
ing in learned antiquarians; and he was probably too 
pious to destroy them, if they were really genuine crosses. 
They were not, however, seen by the members of the 
Association during their visit to the island; so their 
real history must be left for Manx archeologists. 

The remains at Ballafletch, near Braddan Church, will 
be noticed in a distinct article. 

Although Druidical superstitions still linger in Manx 
guide-books and their authors’ brains, yet beyond the 
numerous circles there is little to comfort such believers. 
Not a single slab exists which would have made a decent 
altar. Even in other districts, where the covering-stones 
of large cromlechs have been converted into such altars, 
with hardly an exception, no more unsuitable stones 
could have been chosen for the purposes. But in the 
Isle of Man not even these are to be found. This 
Druidic question, however, has been so long settled, that 
_ there is no occasion to enlarge upon it beyond express- 
ing a hope that the term “ Druidical,” so constantly 
applied to these remains, may be effectually discarded 
by the authors of guide-books and others. Whatever 
altars the Druids used must have been long since utterly 
demolished by early missionaries. ‘That stones con- 
nected with burial-places, and which may have been 
contemporary with the Druids themselves, have been 
saved from such destruction, is to be attributed to the 
universal respect with which the resting-places of the 
dead were regarded,—a respect which appears, in spite 
of improvers of lands, to have continued longer amid 
the native peasantry of Man than is to be found in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland. 

E. L. BarnweEL. 
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CATHEDRAL. 


During, the repairs of the Cathedral, now going on, it 
became necessary to take up part of the pavement, and 
to open some graves near the west’end of the choir. In 
so doing several interesting discoveries were made, of 
which the following is a brief account. 

The plan shews part of the dais in front of rood- 
screen. The centre grave (numbered 1 in plan) was 
first discovered. ‘The sides. were.well built with ashlar, 
in three courses, and covered about. three parts over 
with the hard local stone roughly hewn. The other 
stones, which had apparently covered the easternmost 
part, lay outside the north wall of the grave. The part 
not covered with stone was filled in with soil, and formed 
part of the bed of the tile floor with which the old dila- 
pidated pavement was replaced, on the original level, 
about fifteen years ago. Only a few Pieces of leather 
were found in this grave, 

The grave numbered 2 was next discovered. It was 
built of hewn stone, ‘in three courses, with a cavity at 
the east end to fit the head, very similar to those of the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries composed of a single block 
of stone. - In it were found a human’skeleton undis- 
turbed, the head of a pastoral staff; the centre part of the 
handle‘of the staff,a chalice of silver, also a gold ring with 
an amethyst set in it. The pastoral staff-head (a) is of 
copper gilded, very delicately and beautifully chased, and 
in good preservation. ‘The centre part of the handle of 
the staff (B), also of copper gilded, has still a piece of the 
wooden handle adhering to it. The chalice (c) is of 
silver, very thin. The gold ring (p), when taken from 
the grave, and the earth removed from it, was nearly as 
bright as if it had come from a jeweller’s shop the day 
previous. It is conjectured, and: perhaps with some 
probability, that this was the grave of Bishop Richard 
de Carew, who died April 1, 1280, and was buried 
“ prope altare Crucifixi.”! 

1 Leland, quoted by Jones and Freeman, p. 82. 
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The grave numbered 8 on the plan was next discovered. 
It also contained human remains undisturbed, part of a 
pastoral staff-head (£), a chalice, part of a paten (@), and 
two similar fragments of a silver ornament (H); a gold 
ring with an amethyst set in it, and a silver penny of 
Edward I. The part of the ornament (£) is of copper 
gilded, having an eagle in the centre; and, like the pas- 
toral staff-head described above, is of excellent outline, 
and in good preservation. The chalice (Fr) is of silver 
very thin, and rent in various places. The silver orna- 
ment (#) is slightly hollowed, apparently to fit the handle 
of a staff. The ring (1) is as unchanged as the one pre- 
viously mentioned. 

From the fact of Edward I and his queen, Eleanor, 
having made a pilgrimage to St. David’s shrine during 
the episcopate of Thomas Beck, this grave containing a 
coin of King Edward’s might be that of Bishop Beck, 
who died a.p. 1293, and was the successor of Bishop De 
Carew. 

The extensive operations connected with the rebuild- 
ing of the two western piers of the central tower have 
unfortunately made it necessary to remove also the 
remains of the celebrated Bishop Gower, who died a.p. 
1347, and was buried “in the chapel of St. John,” in his 
own cathedral, “which he had built for his sepulture, 
under the Rood-loft.”? 

After the removal of the tomb and recumbent effigy 
there was found, about two feet six inches beneath the 
level of the floor of the nave, the grave numbered 4 on 
plan. It was built of stone, in two courses, and situ- 
ated a little to the north of the centre of the monument 
above. The remains were in lead, and had apparently . 
a wooden coffin outside, small fragments, in a very de- 
cayed state, remaining. There were four massive iron 
handles found (x); the nails of the outer coffin (L), two 
of which had met at the points, and had there attached 
themselves together by oxydation. One had seemingly 
been driven through the end, and the other through the 


1 Browne Willis, p. 107, quoted by Jones and Freeman, p. 83. 
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top or bottom. The lead coffin was perfect, excepting 
that the lid had partially sunk, the solder with which 
it had been attached to the sides and ends having given 
way. ‘There was found in the coffin the pastoral staff- 
head (™) of brass. It appears to have been highly orna- 
mented. ‘The small holes (0, 0, 0) seem to suggest that 
there had been rivets through them. Part of the staff 
(Nn), also of brass; and two pieces of iron, but so very 
much corroded as to make it difficult to say what they 
once were,—comprised the contents of the coffin. The 
floor of the grave was paved with plain six-inch tiles ; 
its sides were one foot nine inches high, and were 
covered with unhewn slabs of local stone. 

Immediately to the south of Gower’s grave was found 
a smaller one (numbered 5 in plan) containing remains 
which, from the appearance of the lower jaw-lone, 
seemed to be those of a young person. 

Almost immediately above this grave lay an incised 
slab with a cross fleury on four steps, forming part of 
the pavement. 

I need scarcely add that the remains will be replaced 
as nearly as possible in the positions in which they were 
discovered. 

J. B. Crzar. 





To the illustrations of the articles mentioned in the foregoing 
account, there will be found added, in the plate which shews 
the plan of the graves, the head and part of a pastoral staff 
found in the Presbytery in 1844. They are mentioned in 
Jones and Freeman’s History of St. David’s, p. 113, and were 
discovered near the tomb on the south side of that part of the 
Cathedral commonly attributed to Bishop Gervase or Iorwerth, 
who died a.p. 1229. It is of copper gilt, and its form and 
workmanship correspond to that date. 

Photographs of the rings, chalices, and fragment of the paten, 
etc., described above, have been shewn to Mr. Rivington 
Holmes of the British Museum. He is of opinion that the 
stones are sapphires, not amethysts, and that the chalices and 
paten are of lead, as was almost invariably the case with sepul- 
chral utensils. 

Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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NOTES ON THE PERROT FAMILY. 
(Continued from p. 381.) 


THE PERROTS OF YORKSHIRE. 


Tue first named of the Yorkshire branch is Richard 
Perrot, B:D., Prebend of York and Vicar of Hull in 
1615. He was the son of John Perrot, a citizen of 
London, by Ann his wife. This John Perrot, who died 
16038, may have been one of the Oxfordshire Perrots: 
for there were certainly more than one of that family 
who settled in London. The first was John, son of 
George Perrot of Haverfordwest. He was a mer- 
chat in London, and although he left no children, he 
may have left a flourishing business, as we find his 
nephew (also named John) was settled in London, and 
was probably engaged in commercial matters, as he 
makes two London merchants executors of his will. 
He, however, like his uncle, left no children, but may 
have left a business and a nephew ready to succeed to 
it; for like his uncle he had a nephew John, son of 
his brother Simon, and who was born in 1570. John 
Perrot, therefore, son of Simon, may have been the father 
of Richard the Prebend of York. There is, however, no 
evidence that he was; and the connexion of the name 
with Yorkshire may be of older date. Thus we find John 
Perrot, cantor of York, died Feb. 1519; and who may 
be the same as John Perrot, 8.T.B., who was collated to 
the prebend of Brownwood in St. Paul’s Church, 20 
October, 1499. 

The descendants of Richard Perrot seem to have 
flourished in York and the neighbouring districts until 
the early part of the last century, when the elder branch 
removed into Worcestershire, where their family still 
remains. 

RicwarD Perrot was in 1615 made Prebend of York 
and Vicar of Hull, and the year following married 
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Dorothy Harris of Huntingdon. By her he had,— 
1, John, who died without issue, 1691,aged seventy-two ; 
2, Richard, some time fellow of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards of York, as appears by an inscrip- 
tion in St. Martin’s, Micklegate: “ Ricardus Perrot, Coll. 
Sidn. apud Cantab., Socius 8.T.B. et Eboraci deinde conet- 
onator pientissimus, hic tandem requiescit 16716, at. suce 43.” 
3, Andrew. 4, Elizabeth, the wife of Richard Hewitt, 
alderman, of York, of whom no issue is given. 

Anprew Perrot, third son of Richard, continued the 
line, his two elder brothers dying without issue. In 
1670 he was sheriff, and in 1693 lord mayor of York, 
and died January 1701. By his wife, Martha, daughter 
of Charles Vanlys of Hull, Notary Public, and who died 
in November 1713, outliving her husband, he had a 
numerous family of twenty children, some of whose 
names are recorded. ‘Of those mentioned there were— 
1, Charles; 2, Robert; 8, Andrew; 4, Thomas; 5, 
George. 

Charles, lord mayor of York in 1710, married Hannah, 


daughter of Edward Trotter of Skelton Castle. She died 


1713. Of this marriage came Andrew, in holy orders, 
who does not appear to have married. He was born in 
1711, and died 1790, and was buried within the altar- 
rails in Pershore Church, where is this inscription,— 
“Here lieth the body of Andrew Perrot, who departed 


this life on the 13th of December, 1790, in the seventy-- 


ninth year of his age.” ‘There were also three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Martha, and Margaret; of whom Elizabeth 
only.seems to have married. She outlived her husband, 
as appears by the inscription on her tombstone,—“ Here 
lieth the body of Elizabeth Preswick, widow of Codd- 
rington John Preswick of Carlton in Yorkshire, and 
eldest daughter of Charles Perrot, Esq., of Carlton in 
the same county. She died July 2, 1785, in the eightieth 
year of her age.” 

Robert, the second son of Andrew Perrot, was sheriff 
of York in 1704, and appears to have died unmarried, 
or without issue. 

3RD SER., VOL. XII. 5 
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Andrew, the third son, removed to Hull, of which 
place he was mayor in 1709. By his wife, Susannah, 
daughter of Anthony Lambert, alderman, of Hull, he 
had Dorothy and Anne, and one son, Andrew, who re- 
moved to York, where he practised as a physician. 
and died suddenly, May 14, 1762, at the age of forty- 
nine, and was buried at St. Saviour’s in that city. His 
son, Charles Lambert Perrot, who died 29 December, 
1759, aged five, was buried in the same church. His 
wife’s name was Martha. She died 3 August, 1786, at 
the age of sixty-eight, and was buried with her husband 
and child. 

George, the fifth son, was a merchant of Leeds in 
1712. , 

The line of the three elder brothers thus failing, the 
main line was continued through the fourth son, Thomas. 

Tuomas Perrot was in holy orders, and rector of 
St. Martin’s in York, 1726; in which church, as already 
mentioned, his uncle Richard, Fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, was buried. He married Anastasia, daughter 
of George Plaxton, rector of Berwick, and had issue,— 
1, Richard, unmarried; 2,George ; 3, Thomas; 4, Wil- 
liam; 5, Andrew; 6, John, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Chancellor Byrche, eldest son of Thomas 
Byrche Savage of Elmley Castle, Worcestershire; 7, 
Charles; 8,Martha; 9, Mary; 10, Anastasia; 11,Anna. 

Nothing is stated in Nash of the issue of these children 
of Thomas Perrot. George, the second son, was one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and had a pension of 
£1,200 a year for his signal services to the country, the 
grant of which passed the great seal, Junel15,1775. He 
died January 28,1780. He married, but apparently had 
no children, as his nephew George succeeded to him. 

GeorcE Perrot, of Craycombe, Worcestershire, the 
nephew of the Baron of the Exchequer, returned in 1781 
from India (where he had spent the early part of his 
life), perhaps on account of his uncle’s death and his own 
succession to the estate. He married Jane, daughter of 
Henry Wigley in holy orders, and of Pensham in Wor- 
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cestershire; she died 11 March 1835, aged 71. George 
died 5 January 1806. ‘The issue of the marriage was 
George Wigley and Andrew. 

Grorce Wicity Perrot, of Craycombe, married 
Charlotte Elizabeth Louisa, grandaughter of the late 
Right Honourable Andrew Lord St. John. She died 
21 August 1836. George Wigley Perrot died May 9, 
1831. His second son Robert died 10 December of the 
same year at sea. 

Epmunp Tuomas Perrot, of Craycombe, succeeded 
to his father George Wigley, and by his wife Mary 
Lavinia had three sons, all of whom died young, and 
two daughters. The monuments of the sons are in 
Fladbury Church. He has or had two brothers un- 
married,—one in the army, the other in America. 

Nearly cotemporaneously with the Perrots of Cray- 
combe House existed another family of the same name, 
settled at Bell Broughton in the same county. The 
property, according to Nash, was acquired by purchase. 
They bore the usual Perrot coat; but what connection 
existed between them and the other Worcestershire 
Perrots, or the Oxfordshire and Pembrokeshire families, 
has not yet been ascertained. 

Humpurey Perrot, the first recorded of this branch 
aud the purchaser of Bell Broughton, married Elizabeth 
daughter and coheir of Brockhill Taylor of Ballyhouse, 
in the county of Cavan, Ireland. At least one family 
of the name of Perrot existed in Ireland, and it is not 
impossible but that Humphrey may have been connected 
with one of them, as he married an Irish heiress. He 
had three sons, William, John, and Humphrey. John 
died at a very advanced age in 1741, President of the 
English College, Lisbon. Humphrey matriculated at 
Christ Church July 16, 1680. He may have died 
young, as his name is not given in Nash. 

Wituiam Perrot, son and heir of Humphrey, had 
two sons, Thomas who succeeded to the property, and 
John who removed to Pedmore in the same county, and 
died 1728, aged 6, leaving a son John; who afterwards 
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succeeded to the Bell Broughton estate. William died 
in 1688. 

Tuomas Perrot, son and heir of William, had only 
one son, Humphrey. 

Hompurey Perrot, son and heir of Thomas, was in 
holy orders. He was a fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of Dudley, and published an assize sermon 
in 1728. He was born in 1710, matriculated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, 1728, M.A. of Oriel 1735. He died 
1746. On his death the estate was left or reverted to 
his cousin, John Perrot of Pedmore, as already stated. 

Joun Perrot, son of John Perrot of Pedmore by 
Sarah his wife, enjoyed the Bell Broughton estate for 
thirty years, dying in 1776, aged 74. He left by his 
wife Catharine only one daughter, who conveyed by 
marriage the estate to the family of Noel. 

The following monuments of this branch are in 
Bell Broughton Church :— 

“Here lieth the body of William the son of Hum- 
phrey Perrot, of Bell Hall, who departed this life 
March 15, 1688.” 

“ Johannes nuper de Pedmore in Com. Wygorn. 
arm. obiit 8 die Martii, a.p. 1728, eet. sue. 75.” 

“Sarah, wife of John Perrot of Pedmore, Gent., 
Dec. 1711, et. 63.” 

-  “ Near this place lieth the body of Humphrey Perrot, 

B.D., Vicar of Dudley, and Fellow of Oriel College, 
son of Thomas Perrot, Esq., late of Bell Hall. He was 
buried Dec. 17, 1746, aged 36 years.” 

“ Opposite this monument, in a family vault, lie the 
remains of John Perrot, Esq., of Bell Hall. Obiit the 
7th of April, 1776, aged 74. Also of Catharine his 
wife. Obiit 20 January 1793, aged 84.” 

The Perrots of Bell Hall or Bell Broughton seem to 
have become extinct in the male line by the death of 
John Perrot; but there is good reason to suppose that 
John son of William Perrot, who removed to Pedmore, 
had also a brother. Benjamin settled at Swinford, of 
. which place Pedmore is a chapelry. John was born in 
1653 and Benjamin in 1651. 
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If Benjamin was the elder brother of John, the Bell 
Broughton property would have reverted to his heirs 
on the death of the last Humphrey Perrot, unless indeed 
it was especially bequeathed to John’s son. There is, 
however, no proof of the relationship, yet the circum- 
stance of John’s removing to the parish in which 
Benjamin lived, and the fact of Benjamin naming his 
youngest son Humphrey, seem to indicate there was 
some such connection. It is true that Benjamin is not 
described as the son of the first Humphrey, who, 
according to Nash, had. only William and John; but 
such omissions are not. unusual, as in the present 
instance ; for Humphrey certainly had a third son, also 
called’ Humphrey, who matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, as already stated. 

Benjamin, however, did not remain long in Swinford, 
as immediately after the birth of his eldest child Anna, 
who was born in that parish, he seems to have removed 
to Somersetshire, his second child and eldest son having 
been born at Catherine near Bath, and the three next 
children at Shelwood in Somersetshire. His removal, 
therefore, took place between 1679 and 1681. He 
subsequently removed to Bristol, and obtained a patent 
in 1720 for an improved kind of vessel for melting 
glass,—a manufacture for which Swinford, his former 
place of residence, was once celebrated. He was instru- 
mental also in raising £1,200 for the repairs of St. Mary, 
Redcliff, in the Lady chapel of which church he was 
buried. He died at the age of eighty-four, in 1735. 
He or his eldest son became the owner of Highfield, in 
Bitton, near Bristol. His wife’s name is thought to 
have been Mary. She was also buried in St. Mary’s. 

The issue of Benjamin was: 1. Anna, born at Swin- 
ford near Stourbridge, 30 May 1769. 2. Benjamin, 
born at Catherine, near Bath, 5 June 1651. 3. Chris- 
' topher, born at Shelwood, 17 September 1682. 4. 
Richard, born 12 Nov. 1685. 5. Jane, born 6 Sept. 
1686. She married at Redcliff Church, 25 April 1727, 
John Bearcroft, and died 26 Jan. 1768. 6. Humphrey, 
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considered the youngest son, died 14 May 1756, aged 66, 
and was buried in the crypt of St. Mary’s, Redcliff, his 
monument being near the west end of the church. He 
had two sons, Benjamin born at Redcliff 1716, and 
Thomas born the succeeding year. 

Bensamin Perrot, son and heir of Benjamin, mar- 
ried Frances daughter of J. Stanford, who possessed a 
considerable estate at Salford in Warwickshire. She 
died 21 January 1740, aged 63. He died 18 Nov. 1754. 
The issue of this marriage was: 1. Frances, born 1703. 
2. John Stanford, born 1704. -3. Anne, born 1705. 
4. Mary, born 9 March 1706. 5. Benjamin, born 21 
October 1711. 6. Cecilia, born 1715, became the wife 
of John Price, Vicar of St. James, Bristol, and died 
without children in 1797. In the Register of Matricu- 
lations at Oxford, Benjamin Perrot is described as of 
Bristol. His son, simply styled John, not John Stan- 
ford, matriculated at St. John’s, Oxford, in 1723. 

Joun Stanrorp Perrot, second son and heir of 
Benjamin, married Frances daughter of Sir Robert 
Jason, Baronet, of Hinton-on-the-Green, Gloucester- 
shire. She was born on 13th February 1706, and died 
1779. John Stanford died 21 May 1768, and was 
buried in the family vault in the Lady chapel of Red- 
cliff Church. 

The issue of John Stanford Perrot was: 1. Frances, 
born 29 June 1729, and died 1781. 2. Benjamin 
Jason, born 17 November 1731. He died unmarried 
in 1781, the same year as his sister Frances. 3. Catha- 
rine, born 11 April 1733. She married .. Holbrooke, 
and died leaving no child 1788. 4. John Stanford, 
born 29 July 1738. He married Elizabeth Eddles. 
5. Robert Warren, born 9 April 1740, married a sister 
of Elizabeth Eddles. 6. Celia, born 1742, married 
William Parker, of Upton Cheyney in Gloucestershire, 
and left three sons, Joseph, William Jason, and 
Edward. 

Joun Sranrorp Perrot, the second son, succeeded 
his father of the same name, and married as above 
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mentioned Elizabeth Eddles. -He had issue: 1. John 
Stanford, born 1781. 2. Benjamin Jason. 3. James 
Warren, and other children. More than one of these 
sons married, and left children. 

Joun STANFORD Perrot, as eldest son, succeeded his 
father, and left a son, Robert Stanford. 


THE PERROTS OF BRECKNOCKSHIRE AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Theophilus Jones, in his history of Brecknockshire, 
tells us that, as far as he could ascertain, this branch of 
the Perrots came out of Herefordshire in the time of 
Henry the Eighth. He gives, however, no reasons for 
such a conclusion. If they removed from Hereford- 
shire, they may probably be referred to the Perrots of 
Morton in that county. They seem, however, to have 
borne the usual Perrot coat of the pears and demi-lion ; 
whereas the Morton family bore a very different one. 
Although, however, this branch seems to have held a 
respectable position in life, yet no notice is taken of it 
in the later county genealogies. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to give any particular account of them beyond the 
scattered notices of them that are found in the work of 
Theophilus Jones. 

The earliest instance of the name is that of Perrot 
David Evans, which may be an error for Perrot ap 
David Evans or David Evans ap Perrot. At any rate, 
his son is called David Perrot. He died in 1576 pos- 
sessed of lands in Llanigan parish, where his son David 
Perrot seems to have settled, and may have been the 
ancestor of the different branches, who have probably 
many descendants still existing of the name in the 
county. 

The next mention made is of John, who was Incum- 
bent of Llansantffraid in 1597, and would be nearly a 
generation later than David. He was presented to the 
living by Robert Knollys, Esq., and appears to have 
resigned it, as Andrew Walters was incumbent in 1631, 
whereas he did not die until 1633. Theophilus Jones, in 
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a note, says: ‘“‘ He appears to have been imposed upon 
by his successor, who by some means or other got pos- 
session of the living, to which he was never presented 
or instituted, although he held it several years. About 
the latter end of the seventeenth century (he died, 
however, in 1633), the very old vicar Perrot complains 
that he was deceived in his illness by David Williams, 
Vicar of Cwmdu, and prevailed upon to resign his living 
in favour of his son William Williams, who refused to 
pay him a paltry sum of twenty nobles, given by way of 
augmentation to the living by Sir William Lewis, and 
which money Sir William Lewis then retained in his 
hands,-until David Williams and his son repaired the 
tythe barn.” There seems to be in this statement some 
inaccuracy, as Andrew Walters, not William Williams, 
appears to have been the intruder. John Perrot was, 
however, also Vicar of Llangorse, a neighbouring parish, 
so that the story of David Williams and his soi may 
refer to the incumbency of this parish, and not Llan- 
santffraid. He married a daughter of John Williams of 
Llangorse. In his will he leaves “ his best poignard” 
to his son John, who is probably the same person that 
was Incumbent of Cathedine in 1622. 

John died February 1633, and was buried within the 
altar rails of the church, under a stone bearing the 
usual Perrot coat. 

John Perrot, probably the son of the last mentioned 
John, was incumbent of Cathedine in 1622. Jeremiah 
Perrot was incumbent of the same church in 1662, 
while a third John Perrot was incumbent of Llangorse 
in 1661, whence he was “ousted by the Propagators,” 
and succeeded by one John Edwards, a shoemaker. (See 
Walker's Sufferings, N.) As far as mere dates are con- 
cerned, these last three mentioned may be the sons and 
grandsons of the first John Perrot of Llansantffraid, who 
died 16383. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,— Will you allow me to conclude my letters on the MSS. con- 
taining the poems attributed to the bards of the sixth century, with 
a few remarks on the Book of Taliessin and the Red Book of 
Hergest ? 

THE BOOK OF TALIESSIN. 


The MS. called the Book of Taliessin is a small quarto MS. 
written on vellum, in one hand throughout, of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and has always been in the Hengwrt collection. 
It consists now of thirty-eight leaves of vellum, and at the bottom 
of one of the pages is the name of Robert Vychan or Vaughan, which 
shews that it was one of the MSS. collected by him. The outer 
page at both the beginning and the end is a-wanting, and the MS. 
now begins in the middle of the poem known by the name of the 
“Prif gyfard Taliessin,” and ends in the middle of a poem called 
* Darogan Katwaladyr.” 

The contents of the MS. are as follows :—(Where there is a title, 
it is given; where there is none, the first line is given; and the 
figure at the end of each is the page of the Myvyrian Archwology i in 
which it is to be found.) 


Fol. 1 a.—Gan ieuyd gan elestron.” 33 
1 a.—“ Marunat y vil veib.” 169 
3a.— Buarch Beird.” 27 
3 b.—“ Aduvyneu Taliessin.” 28 
4b.—* Deus duw delwat.”’ 88 
6 a.—“ Arymes Prydein vawr.”’ 156 
9a.—“ Angar Kyfyndawt.” 34 
lla.—“ Kat Godeu.” 28 
13 a.—“ Mab gyfreu Taliessin.” 24. 
13 b.—“ Daronwy.” 62 
14a.—“ En enw gwledic nef goludawe.” 63 
14b.—“ Glaswawt Taliessin.” 64 
15 a.—“ Kadeir Taliessin.” 37 
16 a.—“ Golychafi gulwyd arglwyd pop echen.” 66 
16 b.—“ Kadeir Teyrnon.” 65 
17 a.—“ Kadeir Kerrituen.” 66 
17 b.—“ Kanu ygwynt.” 22 
18 b.— Kychwedyl am dedyw ogalchwyned.” 38 
19 b.—* Kanu y med.” 22 
19 b.—“ Kanu y ewrwf.” 39 
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20 b.—* Archaf y wen y duw plwyf escori.” 67 

21 b.—* Plaeu yr Reifft.” 40 

22 a.— Trawsganu Kynan Garwyn m. Broch. 168 
22 b.—“ Llath Moessen.” 41 

23 a.—“ Torrit anuynudawl.” 43 

24 a.—* Y Gofeisswys Byt.” 68 

24, b.—“ Ar clawr eluyd y gystedlyd ny ryanet.” 44 
24 b.—“ Ryfedaf na chiawr.” 45 

25 a.—“ Ad duw meidat duw dofydat dewin trugar.” 42 
25 b.— Golychaf wledic pendeuic gwlat ri.” 45 

26 b.—* Arwyre gwyr katraeth gan dyd.” 52 

27 a.—* Urien yr echwyd.” 55 

27 b.—“ Eggorffowys.” 55 

28 a.—“ Ar un blyned.” 56 

28 b.—“ Gweith argoet Lilwyfein.” 53 

39 a.— Ardwyre reget ryssed rien.” 57 

29 b.—* Yspeil Taliessin.” 57 

30 a.—* En enw gwledic nef gorchordyon.” 58 
31a.—* Dadolwch Urien.” 59  - 

31 a.—“ Marwnat Erof.” 69 

31b.— Madawe mur menwyt.” 69 

31 b.—“ Marwnat Corroi m. Dayry.” 168 

32 a.—* Marwnat Dylan eil Ton.” 

32 a.—‘ Marwnat Owein.” 59 

33 b.—“ Eclvngs ynys gwawt hu ynys gwrys gobetror.” 70 
33 a.—“ Mydwyf Taliessin deryd.” 71 

33 b.—“ Dygogan awen dygobryssyn.” 71 

34a.— Marwnat Uthyr Pen.” 72 

34 b.— Kein gyfedwh.” 73 

34 b.—“ Rydyrchafwy duw ar plwyf brython.” 73 
35 a.—* Trindawt tragywyd.” 46: 

35 b.—“ Gwawt Lud y mawr.” 74 

36 b.—“ Yn wir dymbi romani kar.” 31 

37 b.—“ Ymarwar Llud Bychan.” 76 

38 a.— Kanu y Byt mawr.” 25 

38 b.—*“ Kanu y Byt Bychan.” 26 

38 b.—“ Darogan katwaladyr.”’ 


Mr. Nash, in his Book upon Taliessin, refers to the romance or 
Mabinogi of Taliessin as the source from which many of his poems 
are derived, and considers that the present form of the story was 
completed by Thomas ap Einion Offeriad from an older romance, in 
which the name of Taliessin had already become an object of popular 
admiration. He states that the Mabinogi as published by Lady Char- 
lotte Guest is contained in the Red Book of Hergest. He places the 
poems introduced into it on the same platform, as to authority, 
with the other poems attributed to Taliessin, and concludes that the 
romance collected by Thomas ap Einion was written down in the 
thirteenth century ; and yet at the date of the collection made in the 
Red Book of Hergest, in the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
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century, we find the component parts of the romance in this corrupt 
state. 

This is a good specimen of the loose and inaccurate criticism 
to which these poems have been subjected. The Mabinogi or ro- 
mance of Taliessin does not occur in the Red Book of Hergest 
at all. The other Mabinogi published by Lady Charlotte Guest 
are to be found there, but of that of Taliessin there is not the 
slightest trace. The romance published by Lady Charlotte Guest 
was printed from two fragments—the one contained in a MS. 
of the library of the Welsh School in London, written in a modern 
hand, and dated 1758 ; the other from a MS. belonging to Iolo Mor- 
ganwg. Another edition was printed by Dr. Owen Pughe in the 
Cambrian Quarterly. Nothing is known as to the source from 
whence these copies were derived; and while in the Iolo MSS. 
the compilation is referred to Thomas, the son of Hinion Offeiriad, 
who must have lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
Dr. Pughe refers the compilation of his copy to Hopkin Thomas 
Phillip about the year 1370. Lady Charlotte Guest’s copy contains 
fourteen poems, Dr. Pughe’s eleven ; but Lady Charlotte acknow- 
ledges that of the fourteen poems, she took four from the Myvyrian 
Archeology, and added them to the Mabinogi, and that they were not 
in the original MS. Now, of the poems contained in the MSS. of 
the Mabinogi printed by Dr. Owen Pughe and Lady Charlotte Guest, 
not one is to be found in the Book of Taliessin, and two, which are 
to be found both in the printed Mabinogi and the Book of Taliessin, 
are among the four which Lady Charlotte Guest acknowledges she 
added to the Mabinogi from the poems of Taliessin printed in the 
Myvyrian Archeology. 

The poems, therefore, in the Book of Taliessin must have been 
recognised as authentic poems at a time when the Mabinogi had 
either not been put together, or the poems contained in it were 
known to be spurious, and they cannot with fairness be classed toge- 
ther, and subjected to one common criticism. 

Moreover, several of the poems now attributed to Taliessin are 
known to have been in reality the work of Jonas Athraw o Fynyw, 
who is supposed to have flourished in the tenth century. 

These are— 

1. “Yr Awdl Fraith,” beginning with the line, “Ef a wnaith 
Panton,” from which the well-known quotation has been so often 
made :— 

“ Ku ner a volant 
A’u hiaith a gadwant 
Eu tir a gollant 
Ond gwyllt Wallia.” 


2. “ Hanes Taliessin,” beginning “ Prifardd Cyffredin.” 
3. “ Fustl y beirdd,” beginning “ Cler o gam.” 
4, “ Dyhuddiant Elfin,” beginning “ Gognawd Gyrra.” 
5. “ Divregwawd Taliessin,” beginning “ Goruchel Dduw.” 
Not one of these.five poems is to be found in the Book of Taliessin, 
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nor ought the poems in this book to be classed in one common 
criticism with these. 

There is a verse in the Hanes Taliessin which seems to indicate 
that it was not at first attributed to Taliessin :— 


*¢ Joannes the Divine 
Called me Merddin ; 
At length every king 
Will call me Taliessin.”’ 


Joannes the Divine I take to be Jonas Athraw himself, and it im- 
plies his anticipation that the poem composed by himself would be 
attributed to Merddin or to Taliessin. 

One poem in the Book of Taliessin alludes to the Books of Beda. 
The compilation, therefore, cannot be earlier than the eighth century, 
nor later than the tenth century, when Jonas Athraw is said to have 
flourished. 


THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST. 


This very valuable MS., in which so much of the ancient litera- 
ture of Wales has been preserved, is now the property of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and is well known from the Mabinogion published 
by Lady Charlotte Guest having been taken from it. ' 

Tt is a thick folio MS. consisting of 360 leaves of vellum, and has 
been written at different times, extending from the early part of the 
fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

It is written in double columns, and apparently in three different 
handwritings. 

The first handwriting extends to column 999, and in this part of 
the MS. there is a chronology terminating with the year 1318. The 
second handwriting commences at column 999 with the “ Brut y 
Saeson,” terminating with the year 1376; and the same handwriting 
continues to column 1143, where a more modern hand begins. 

This MS. was given to Jesus College in 1701 by Thomas Wilkins, 
of Lianblethian, to whom it had been left by Dr. John Davies. Dr. 
John Davies obtained it in Glamorgan in 1634 from Louis Mansell 
of Margam, and it appears then to have belonged to the Margam 
family. The MS., however, takes its name from Hergest Court, a 
seat of the Vaughans, near Knighton, Radnor, and was probably 
compiled for them. A complete table of its contents will be found 
in the Cambro Briton, vol. ii, p. 75. 

' The poems attributed to bards of the sixth century which it con- 
tains are the following :— 


Column 577, “ Kyuoessi Myrdin a Guendyd y chwaer.” 138 
584, “‘Gwasgardgerd Vyrdin yny Bed.” 182 
1026, “ Kiry mynyd gwynt am berth.” 162 
1028, “ Kiry mynyd gwynn pob tu.” 550 
1030, “ Bit goch crib keiliyauc.” 125 
1031, “ Gnawt gwynt or decheu gnawt atneu.” 129 
1031 a, “ Kalangaeaf kalet grawn.” 124 
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Col. 1032, “ Baglawe bydin bagwy onn.” 129 
» 1033, “Gorwyn blaenonn.” 122 
» 1034, “ Goreiste ar vrynn aeruyn.” 126 
» 1036, “ Kynn bum kein vaglawe bum.” 114 
» 1039, “ Dym kywarwydyat unhweh.” 103 
»» 1041, “ Maenwynn tra vum ythoet.” 120 
» 1042, “ Panet anet gereint oed agoret.” 101 
», 1048, “ Katwallawn kynnoedyuot.” 121 
» 1044, “ Sefweh allann vorynnion.” 107 
» 1049, “Gogy gogyfercheis gogyfarchaf.” 50 
»» 1050, “ Mal rot yntroi tramhweilyeu.” 169 
» 1050, “ Mochdaw byt yngryt yngredyf.” 181 
» 1051, “ Crist iessullwyr uedu Ileuver.” 
» 1053, “Mor yw gvael gwelet.” 76 
» 1054, “ Prif gyfarch geluyd pan ryleat.” 32 
» 1055, “ Gossymdeith Llefoet wyneb clawr.” 154. 


The MS. contains, in a more modern hand, poems by bards who 
flourished from the eleventh to the middle of the fifteenth centuries. 
Among them is a poem beginning 

Column 1154, “‘ Goruchel duw gylo,” 95, 
attributed to Taliessin, but which is the work of Jonas Athraw. 
Wim F. Skene. 





FLINT IMPLEMENTS.—Mr. WHITLEY’S BOOK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. | 


Sir,—A remarkable essay has been lately published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Institution of Cornwall by Mr. N. Whitley, Hon. 
Sec. of that society; and reprinted, in the form of a separate 
pamphlet, with corrections. It is probably in the hands of some of 
our members; and as it has excited much attention in the scientific 
world, I am desirous of further pointing it out to your notice. 

For my own part, long before I had even heard of or read this 
essay, I had come to very nearly the same conclusions with its author. 
These conclusions are opposed to those of a large portion of the 
antiquarian and scientific public, and are therefore of the more im- 
portance to be known and discussed. I do not mean to say that 
the subject should be taken up in the pages of our journal—for, if 
it were, we might have every page filled with the controversy—but 
I think it right that members should know that there are certain 
antiquaries who are opposed to what may be called the fashionable 
theories on the Flint question, and may therefore be induced to 
intercommunicate their observations, without trying to drag in the 
Association to any expressions of collective opinion on one side or 
the other. 

The full title of Mr. Whitley’s pamphlet is as follows :—The Flint 
Implements from Drift not authentic ; being a Reply to the Geological 
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Evidences of the Antiquity af Man,—and he states his subject briefly 
thus :— 

The subject discussed in these pages is one which pressed itself on my 
notice in the ordinary pursuit of my duties as a surveyor. I observed that 
the patches of Drift, so abundant in the sheltered bays of the coast-line of 
Cornwall and Devon, generally contained fractured flints, and long, thin, 
angular flakes of flint, similar in every respect to those which have been 
called arrow-heads and flint-flake knives, and which have been assumed to 
be the work of savage man ; and as my duties took me constantly into the 
field, over a wide area, I was enabled to examine the scattered beds of flint 
gravel, from the Isles of Scilly to the coast of Sussex, and in various parts 
of the valley of the Thames ; and wherever the detritus from the chalk or 
the flint-gravel existed, there, at the base of the superficial stratum (the 
‘ warp-drift’ of Trimmer), the same split and angular flints were found. 

“The evidence presented by the natural sections of these beds appeared 
to prove so conclusively that the flint-flakes geologically belonged to the 
stratum in which they were imbedded, that I extended my survey to the 
gravel beds of the Somme, where ‘ flint implements’ of another type were 
said to have beenfound. In the following pages I have embodied the facts 
thus obtained, and the inferences which appear to be fairly deducible from 
them ; and I have endeavoured to shew that these fractured flints have been 
formed by natural causes, and not by the hand of man, and therefore afford 
no proof whatever of that remote antiquity now claimed for the human 
race.” 

In another part of his work he sums up what he endeavours to 
shew in these words :— 

“1st. That some of the so-called flint implements have been undoubtedly 
formed by natural causes, and not by the hand of man. 

“2. That there is not sufficient evidence to prove that even the most perfect 
flint ‘implements’ are manufactured tools, but that the contrary opinion 
is the more probable.” 

Mr. Whitley then discusses fully the discoveries made by M. 
Boucher de Perthes, near Abbeville, and by others, as well as the 
conclusions drawn from such observations by Sir C. Lyell, Mr. Evans, 
and other savans. He illustrates his remarks with numerous wood- 
cuts of sections, implements, &c., and goes into the subject with 
great fulness of detail. Mr. Whitley maintains that the evidence he 
brings forward as to the flint flakes, called arrow heads, is sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that they have resulted from natural causes ; 
and then he proceeds to examine the implements called “ flint tools,”’ 
“spear heads,” &c. In doing this, he arranges his observations 
under these heads:—1. The implements are all of flint. 2. They 
are all of one class. 3. There is a gradation of formin them. 4. 
Some are half formed. 5. Their use. 6. Their number. 

I recommend our members to study this remarkable pamphlet 
with a serious and impartial desire to arrive at archeological truth. 
It is out of the question that in this letter I should be able to give 
a fair view of the arguments employed ; but what Mr. Whitley says 
about the number of implements found, as invalidating the supposi- 
tion of their having been made by man, seems to me too important 
not to be briefly quoted. He observes :— 
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“M. Boucher de Perthes says :—‘ Any one visiting me may count them 
by thousands, and yet I have kept only those which presented some interest. 
From those beds which I have called “ Celtic” I have seen them drawn in 
barrows to metal the neighbouring roads ; one would have thought a shower 
of them had fallen from the sky.’ M. Rigollot obtained four hundred 
from the gravel beds near Amiens, Sir C. Lyell says :—‘ The first time I 
entered the pits of St. Acheul I obtained seventy flint implements.’ And 
in the same pit I purchased thirty from the workmen. In about three acres 
of land certainly more than 3,000 ‘ tools’ have been exhumed, which is equal 
to 640,000 in a square mile; and as these beds are proved to extend more 
than twenty miles along the valley of the Somme, if equally productive, 
there must be 12,800,000 in this small area. The present population of 
France is less than two hundred to a square mile ; and these ‘ flint imple- 
ments’ are assumed to have been lost by a race of hunters when, from the 
nature of their pursuits, the country could have sustained only a very sparse 
population. ‘Is has been calculated that eight hundred acres of hunting 
ground produce only as much food as half an acre of arable land ;’ and 
on this basis the ratio of the lost axes to the savage population would be as 
six millions to one.” 

“ As to the imaginary trade in flint implements suggested to account for 
their number, can it be that in a country like France, in which chalk, with 
flint, occupies an area of 40,000 square miles, and where the raw material 
for such an important manufacture (!) was everywhere abundant and re- 
dundant, any local trade without a circulating medium could have existed ? 
or was theirs a foreign commerce, carried on by ships made with chipped- 
flint implements, made without planks, without iron, without cordage, and 
navigated without sails or compass? But in what country, geologically, 
could such manufactured articles find a market ? In the countries occupied 
by the secondary and the tertiary formations, and the drift-beds, there could 
have been no buyers ; the article was everywhere under their feet ; it would 
have been, in common parlance, ‘ sending coals to Newcastle.’ And in the 
lands of the older rocks, stone tools of a superior form are ready-made by 
nature. The carbonaceous grits of North Devon are split by divisional 
planes and cleavage into more effective arrow-heads and chisel points, and 
the pebble ridge of Northam would supply an unlimited amount of mag- 
nificent stone hammers. There could have been no demand for such manu- 
factured tools ; and we can only infer that the commercial and speculative 
savages embarked in a trade which proved a perfect failure, and, in their 
disgust, cast away innumerable specimens of beautifully-made tools, which, 
therefore, bear no marks of having been usedy and with others so utterly 
rude and unformed, that it'requires the ‘ practised eye’ to discover the marks 
of human workmanship ; and thus the good and the bad, the raw material 
and the manufactured article, are mingled in one chaotic mass, a record of 
disappointed hope, mortified ambition, and speculative commercial despair. 
Surely this is philosophy in sport, or science run mad. Was this the com- 
merce—those the ships whose flag braved for unknown years the battle and 
the breeze, when ‘ the arts remained stationary for almost indefinite periods ? 
This is more like an Oriental romance, more akin to the history of a pre- 
Adamite Robinson Crusoe, than tbe deductions of legitimate science. It is 
a resuscitated Daniel Defoe who writes, and not the author of the Principles 
and the Manual of Geology. 

“ Let us now consider what was the nature of the climate on the banks of 
the Somme when these savage tribes are supposed to have lived there. We 
are told that the ‘climate of those post-pliocene ages, when man was a 
denizen of the south-west of France and of southern and central England, 
appears to have been much more severe in winter than it is now in the same 
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region, though far less cold than in the glacial period which immediately 
preceded’—‘ for the winters of the period of the higher level gravels of the 
valley of the Somme were intensely cold.’ The degree of this intensity 
we are fortunately enabled to measure by the very exact statement of Mr, 
Prestwich, that the winters of the drift period were colder than the present 
by from 20° to 25°; and that the British Channel, being then a narrower 
sea, was frozen over every winter, permitting the passage of men and ani- 
mals, Here, then, we have not only the elements of the climate, but the 
effects produced. Turning to the charts of the Monthly Isothermal lines of 
Professor Dove, we find that the mean January temperature of the Somme 
is about 40° F., and that 22° of greater cold shews an Isothermal line much 
north of Iceland, and passing along the S.E. coast of Greenland. And, 
therefore, in the stream of field ice and icebergs, two hundred miles in 
width, with which this coast is cumbered, we have a picture of our British 
Channel in past ages ; and in its desolate land we may, at the present day, 
view the landscape of the ancient Somme. And what does it exhibit? A 
land covered with perpetual snow, except some sheltered nooks near the 
coast, where a few plants and stunted birch and willow trees grow, no larger 
than hedge-row bushes. Immense glaciers, 1,000 feet thick, groaning their 
tortuous way through the valleys to the sea. The white bear, the dog, and 
the Arctic fox the only animals, and here and there a few wretched human 
beings, eking out a miserable existence by feeding on blubber and fish. I 
will not venture to say that this picture did not at some distant period repre- 
sent a fruitful province of La belle France ; but this appears to be certain, 
that if such was its desolate condition, it could have sustained no population 
sufficiently numerous toshave been the manufacturers of the innumerable 
flint tools of the Somme. No tree was there large enough to form a canoe, 
or to require stone wedges to split it, and no harvest would ripen requiring 
stone implements to prepare the ground for tillage.” 


To the above remarks, in the justness of which I entirely concur, 
Mr. Whitley concisely adds: “ In the whole history of the inductive 
sciences it would be difficult to find a case in which so large a super- 
structure (that of Sir C. Lyell and others) was attempted to be raised 
on so slender a foundation.” ; 

I am myself desirous of saying, that after examinations of many 
collections of “ flint tools” (taking the widest names) from the French 
gravel beds, from the English drifts, &c., I had long ago come to 
the totally independent conclusion that these so-called implements 
are not made by man, but have resulted from natural operations ; 
and all that I have observed of flint formations, gravel beds, &c., 
since this theory has been started, tends only to confirm me in my 
opinion. I have picked up “hammers,” “axe heads,” “ mauls,”’ 
“arrow heads,” “ knives,” “chips,” &c., &c. (whatever names they 
may be called after), in great abundance from all kinds of forma- 
tion. I have found “axes” and “ knives” on the flanks of Snowdon 
and other hills in Wales; and all sorts of “flakes,” “chips,” 
“heads,” &c., in the shingle-beaches and gravel-pits of southern 
England in great plenty. 

I admit fully that the early inhabitants of Europe used flint imple- 
ments, chippings, &c., &c., for tools; but I do not believe that they 
made, or that any man made, those found in the St. Acheul and 
other similar formations. I range myself on Mr. Whitley’s side, 
and agree in his closing remarks :— 
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*T have ventured on this controversy because it must be decided by evi- 
dence from the field. No one has more constant opportunities for gathering 
geological facts than the land-surveyor, and these facts have pressed them- 
selves on my observation in the daily pursuit of my vocation. 

“ The father of English geology was a laborious surveyor: it was William 
Smith who first discovered and pointed out the succession of the groups of 
rocks, identified them in the different localities by their organic remains, 
and published, in 1790, his Tabular View of the Strata, and in 1815 his 
Geological Map of England. And the man who laid the foundations of the 
science at an earlier day in France was also a surveyor—Bernard Palissy ; 
he mapped the marsh lands for the government, and laid out royal gardens 
for Catherine de’ Medici; he was the first to establish in Paris a cabinet of 
natural history, and he taught in his public lectures the real origin of fossil 
shells, proving that they were true shells deposited by the sea. It was 
mainly the opportunities for observation, which their profession gave them, 
which placed these men in the front rank of the geological army of discovery ; 
and for more than twenty years I have worked, a humble follower, but a 
delighted observer, in the same field. In the pursuit of my daily duties, I 
have gathered and recorded the geological facts which came under my 
notice, and, in reference to the question before us, I have studied the drift- 
beds of the west, the flint-gravel and surface deposits of the south and east, 
and the terraces and river-bed of the valley of the Somme; and it is my 
opinion, that the existence of man during the First Stone Period of Sir C. 
Lyell cannot be maintained by the evidence which he has adduced from the 
flint-flakes said to be ‘knives’ and arrow-heads,’ and the chipped flints 
dignified by the names of ‘ axes’ and ‘ projectiles? 

“ The witnesses break down under cross-examinatfen, and the special jury, 
by whom this cause must be tried, can arrive at no other conclusion than 
that of—Not proven. The whole case affords a good illustration of the 
notable saying of Locke, that ‘men see a little, presume a great deal, and 
so jump to the conclusion.’ ” 

I repeat that my wish is, not to provoke a lengthy controversy on 
this debateable ground ; but rather to induce members to take up 
the subject in an independent spirit, without being overawed by 
great names, and to carry on observations for themselves. 

Tam, &ec., An ANTIQUARY. 





PUBLICATION OF WELSH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Str,—As an humble member of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, I have always looked to the Arch@ologia Cambrensis as the 
most appropriate repertoire in which all archeological discoveries con- 
nected with Wales, and the results of researches into the rich mines 
of genealogy, topography, etc., which Welsh history contains, should 
be deposited. But Tt hee our country men are losing their native 
spirit, or at least their discrimination as to which organs their con- 
tributions to archeological science would find most sympathetic. 

These remarks are drawn from me by seeing an elaborate series of 
papers published in the Collectanea Archeologica (one of the organs 
of the British Archwological Association), “On the Princes of Upper 
Powys,” by one of our members,—a gentleman whose family is 
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nearly connected with Powisland, if not by birth, by property and 
family connexions. It strikes me forcibly that the accomplished author 
of these papers has made a grand mistake in the selection of the 
medium, through which to make known his valuable papers to those, 
who would take most interest in them. Welsh genealogy and his- 
tory are, more frequently than otherwise, made a jest of by English 
antiquaries; whereas such papers as these, if published in our 
Journal, would have been extensively read, and most highly appre- 
ciated, as well by those who can trace their descent from the Princes 
of Powis, as also by those who are more humbly born, and are con- 
tent to be deemed the descendants of the subjects of their native 
Princes. I have regretted to observe that the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the organs of the British Archwological 
Association and the Archeological Institute, are studded with papers 
on Welsh antiquities by eminent Welsh antiquaries; and I cannot 
understand why persons, taking or professing an interest in Welsh 
antiquities, should not make their communications to the Journal of 
our Association, of all papers, discoveries, etc., relating to Wales. 
Surely it is only requisite to point out the evil, to ensure the remedy. 

Excuse my warmth; but the subject excites me, being a warm- 
blooded Welshman. 

A Dweter in Vau1-Crvcis. 





Archeological Motes and Queries. 


Note 89.—Tue Ratu, Pemsroxesnire.—On p. 355 of Arch. Camb. 
(Oct. No., 1864) occurs the following in reference to this.earthwork : 
“ At the north-east angle are the remains of foundations in dry 
masonry, as if an outwork of stone had been at one time in exist- 
ence ; but some doubt seemed to exist in the minds of the gentlemen 
present as to the real character of this additional work. Between 
these remains of masonry and the earthwork several human bones 
had been dug up a day or two before the meeting.” If by “dry 
masonry” it is intended to assert that no mortar is to be found, this 
is simply a mistake. I am not disposed to believe that any outwork 
would have been placed, or could be needed, on this, about the 
strongest point of the whole work. I should rather claim these 
foundations of masonry as portions of the former chapel of St. Leo- 
nard. The human bones may be those of the slain, or others, but 
lying in consecrated ground nevertheless. Fenton, speaking of the 
Rath, writes thus: “There was formerly very near, or in it, a chapel- 
of-ease to Rudbaxton, named in the grant of it by Alexander Rude- 
pac to the Commandery of Slebech, ‘ Capella Sti. Leonardi de Castro 
Symonis.’” It is somewhat singular that the name of Symon or 
Symond should be associated with these two very strong camps at 
the Rath, Haverfordwest, and Symonds’ Yat on the Wye. Simon, 
Earl of Leicester, temp. Henry III, is connected with the neighbour- 
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hood of the latter. He besieged and levelled Monmouth Castle in 
1265; so says Roscoe in his South Wales, p. 118. Is it the same 
warrior whose name, in the Latin deed of Alexander Rudepac, is 
imposed on the Rath? Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to link this earl’s name with these two widely distant strongholds ; 
also to show that chapels, in or near fortresses or military posts, were 
associated frequently with the name of St. Leonard (lion-heart or 
nature). J. Toms. 
Note 90.—Vineyarps, ETC. (See Query138.)—The following extract 
from Taylor’s Words and Places (p.367) will probably throw light upon 
Query 138. “‘ One fact which we gather from these ancient names 
indicates a marked peculiarity in the aspect of Anglo-Saxon England. 
In no single instance throughout the charters do we meet with a 
name implying the existence of any kind of pine or fir,—a circum- 
stance which curiously corroborates the assertion of Cesar, that there 
was no fir found in Britain. The names of fruit-trees are also very 
unfrequent, with the exception of that of the apple-tree; and even 
this appears very rarely in conjunction with Anglo-Saxon roots, 
being chiefly found in Celtic names, such as Appledore, Appledur- 
combe, and Avalon; or in Norse names, such as Appleby, Applegarth, 
and Applethwaite. At the period of the Conquest vineyards do not 
seem to have been uncommon in the south of England. In Domes- 
day Book vineyards are mentioned in the counties of Hertford, Mid- 
dlesex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Hampshire, Dorset, and Wilts. At 
the present day a part of the town of Abingdon is called ‘ The Vine- 
yard’ ” (so, too, at Bath,—Enp. A. C.); “and there is also a field so 
called near Beaulieu Abbey in Hampshire, and another near Tewkes- 
bury. The same name is borne by lands which were formerly 
attached to monastic foundations in the counties of Worcester, Here- 
ford, Somerset, Cambridge, and Essex. The early existence of vine- 
culture in England is indicated by the name of Winnal in Hampshire, 
which is derived from the Celtic gwinllan, a vineyard.” T. 








Note 91.—Crocknerstown, CarpirF.—The name of this part of 
Cardiff is, no doubt, derived from the circumstance that it formerly 
consisted of fields or gardens in which pot-herbs or “ crock”’ herbs, 
e.9., leeks, parsley, thyme, etc., were cultivated for sale. I find an 
instance of a similar name in the city of Chichester, mentioned thus 
in Horsfield’s Sussex (i, 53): ‘ CROCKERLAND and Tue Daw. It 
appears this place has, from the date of the earliest records extant, 
been described by the above appellation; but its etymology cannot 
be satisfactorily adduced. It is that part of the parish of St. Pan- 
cras which lies without the jurisdiction and bounds of the city of 
Chichester, and is now known by the more modern name of St. Pan- 
cras Without.” The Sussex Archwological Society will do well to 
compare the two cases. €. 





Query 142.—Miss Wi.i1aMs.—This lady, so 0 well known from Bos- 
62 
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well’s Johnson, was of Welsh extraction ; and her father was Eleazar 
Williams (?). Can any account be given of her family, their place 
of residence, etc. P W. 4H. 


Query 143.—Dr. Bray’s Lipraries.—It is worth asking how many 
of these collections are known to exist in‘Wales. Dr. Bray was a 
munificent friend to the Principality, and arranged liberally. for the 
giving away of his books. Those collections which I have seen, as 
at Beaumaris, etc., contain many valuable works; but it appears 
that they are little known, and hardly ever consulted. In this respect 
they do but share the fate of other libraries in Wales, such as those 
of the cathedral chapters, the collegiate church of Ruthin, etc. 
Still this is no reason why Dr. Bray’s collections should be lost sight 
of ; and some account of their present condition should be compiled, 
if possible. I should be glad if any correspondent would inform me 
where to find the best account of Dr. Bray, and of the time and 
terms of his literary bequest. The whole subject of the public and 
private libraries of Wales is well worthy of being discussed by some 
competent bibliographer ; and, it is to be hoped, may attract the 
earnest attention of those members of the Association who are known 
to be equal to the task. J. 


Query 144.—Prmproke Castite.—Does any good plan of this 


castle exist? If so, I should be grateful for information of its where- 
abouts. A MEMBER. 





Rebieos. 


CaLenpDaRIUM GeneaLocicum. Henry III and EpwarpI. Edited by 
Cuar.es Roserts, Secretary of the Public Record Office. 


Our scope and space admit but sparely of notices of new books ; but 
our duties would be utterly neglected did we not introduce to our 
readers, and at some length, two volumes so long expected, so 
worthy of the expectation, so useful to the genealogist and topo- 
grapher, and which, besides their proper merits, serve as a key to 
make available the first of the volumes of Inquisitiones post Mortem, 
published long ago by the old Record Commission, but so badly 
planned and executed as to have remained a mere encumbrance 
upon the lower shelves of our antiquarian libraries. 

It was not to be expected that these, or any other Record publi- 
cations relating to so early a period, should contribute at all largely 
to the local or general history of Wales. At that time, such parts 
of the Principality as were restrained in a sort of forced and most 
unnatural repose by the Norman presence, were under the Chance- 
ries of the great marcher lords, and the tenants performed their direct 
services to the Crown only incidentally, during the minority or for- 
feiture of their proper suzerains. Even of these acts, however, the 
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records were taken during such intervals, of which a few are here 
found, are valuable, and not the less so by reason of the utter destrue- 
tion of the contents of all the local Chanceries, excepting only a part 
of those of Chester. Where the Crown took permanent possession, as 
over the royal castles that line the shores of Arvon, all is in com- 
parative order among the records; but with the wilder and more 
independent Welsh there were probably but few legal instruments ; 
and even among the more settled Welsh and the English of the 
marches and the south, nearly all those of a public character, for the 
reason assigned, are irrecoverable. Hence the especial value of such 
fragments as we find preserved in the present volumes. 

It needs not to be very conversant with the Records of the Realm 
to be aware that among the earlier and most important of them is a 
vast collection passing, from the majority of its contents, under the 
general name of “ Inquisitiones post mortem,” but which really in- 
cludes a vast number of inquisitions upon almost every event con- 
nected with the heirship or descent of property, or any transfer of it 
by which the interests of the Crown might be affected. Within 
certain by no means narrow limits this collection is truly miscel- 
laneous. It includes inquisitions “ post mortem’ and “ad quod 
damnum,” “assignments of dower, proofs of age, extents and valu- 
ations of lands and tenements, and occasionally of personal effects, 
sheriff’s and coroner’s inquisitions, escheats, documents relating to 
the lands of felons and fugitives and to disputed inheritances, peti- 
tions to the King, and pleas and returns to writs of ‘ certiorari,’ ”’ 
besides some notices of various fairs and markets, local franchises 
and duties, such as repairs of roads and bridges, or personal duties, 
such as on taking knighthood; in short, the collection explains to 
us, by examples, the actual working of the feudal system during the 
reigns of Henry the Third and a long series of his successors, and 
affords clear, though broken, insights into private life, by many of 
its most remarkable incidents, during the same period. 

It is difficult to imagine a stronger contrast than is presented by 
the later publications of the Record Office to those of their earlier 
predecessors, from Rymer downwards; and this remark is supported 
by the high character of the present volumes, no less than by the 
shortcomings, both in design and in execution, of the volumes of 
Inquisitions, which indeed have rendered the present publication 
necessary. 

Mr. Roberts, the well-known Secretary of the Public Record 
Office—in its present form, one of the most efficient and economi- 
cally-worked public offices—introduces these volumes, the result of 
many years of very irksome labour, but also of much thought and 
range of comparison, by a preface in which he sets forth with great 
clearness the nature of the various classes of records now edited ; 
the errors and defects of the old publication and the plan of the 
present one; the connexion between these and other records, espe- 
cially the Fine Rolls ; the assistance derived from a sort of parallel 
series returned to the Exchequer ; and, finally, some very interesting 
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remarks upon points of marriage, succession, severity of the criminal 
law, local customs and tenures, position of bastards, rules of sur- 
names and Christian names, and other matters. 

One document selected by Mr. Roberts is of special interest, as 
containing the name of Sir William Wallace. It is an inquisition 
taken, 33 Ed. I, at Perth, before Malise Karl of Strathern and 
others, as to whether a certain Michael de Miggel had been detained 
in Scotland against his free will. It appeared that Michael had 
been taken prisoner by “‘ William le Waleys,” and had twice escaped 
and been retaken, that he had had severe usage, and had each time 
been threatened with death, and only spared at the intercession of 
Wallace’s friends, with the assurance that a third attempt would be 
fatal. Sir William’s ward seems to have been carelessly kept, as 
though he trusted mainly to severity to overawe his prisoners into 
residence. 

It is singular that, as Mr. Roberts points out, this inquiry took 
place a few days after the execution of Wallace, news of which pro- 
bably had not reached Scotland. 

Mr. Roberts also notices the curious preservation of a document 
from its having been fastened to a fly-leaf of Domesday Book, and 
which is a valuation, taken in 1264, of certain lands held by Walram 
de Welleslegh in the county of Somerset, stating that Michael, his 
son and heir, aged 19 years, lives in Ireland, where his father is re- 
ported to have died. Mr. Roberts cites this as evidence that the 
irish Wellesleys had begun to settle in England at this period. We 
should have supposed it to shew the emigration to Ireland of the 
Duke of Wellington’ s remote maternal ancestor. It is, however, of 
interest, from its relation to the pedigree of so great a man, and 
from the manner of its preservation. 

To Mr. Roberts is also due the very enhanced value given to the 
Inquisitions, by collating them with the corresponding entries— 
where they are preserved—on the contemporaneous Fine Rolls. 
This will appear, when it is stated that it was upon the Fine Rolls 
that the original writs were enrolled. These thus often supply a 
clue to the lost dates of the originals, and in writs of dower or re- 
marriage give the widow’s name and that of her second husband. 
Here also are, more important than all, “ the writs of seizin upon the 
heirs doing their fealty or homage, and obtaining the possession of 
their property,” explaining what heirs were tenants-in-chief of the 
King, or held of tenants of such a quality, then in ward as a minor. 
They give the age and succession of the heirs, and their relationship 
to the deceased, often doubtful in the inquisitions; and where the 
heiresses are married they supply the husbands’ names, which the 
others often omit. 

In each case, where it existed, Mr. Roberts has given a reference 
to the corresponding Fine Roll, and in some few instances has printed 
the latter im eatenso. We need not remark upon the immense 

‘editorial labour by which these advantages have been attained. 
Such of the Chester records as precede the reign of Ed. 11. have 
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been printed in the twenty-sixth report; the inquisitions of the pala- 
tine earldom, as a body, have not been preserved from before that 
reign. 

There are three entries bearing upon South Welsh customs which 
will not surprise any Cambrian genealogist, although the subject 
has never been referred to so authoritatively, or at so early an age. 

The first is an inquisition taken 33 H. III, and relating to no 
less a Gwentian magnate than Morgan of Caerleon. It states that 
Meredith ap Griffith is “next heir of Morgan de Karleun, if he can 
prove himself legitimate ; and the jurors understand that he is not 
legitimate. As to the age of this Meredith, they say that he is four- 

“teen years. And if Meredith cannot be the heir of the said Morgan, 
they say that the four daughters of Jornard [Yorworth] ap Oweyn 
are the next heirs ; of whom two are living, Nest and Amable, and two 
are dead, Wlad [Gwladis] and Angared [Angharad]. Of the dead 
Wlad, Rese ap Griffith is the son and heir. Of the dead Angared, 
Griffith ap Donewal is the son and heir, because these women were 
sisters of Owely ap Jorvard, father of the said Morgan.” 

The caution and honesty of the jurors, but their evident sympathy 
with the claim of Meredith, “if he cannot be the heir” (et si heres 
esse non poterit), are remarkable, and may be taken to shew that an 
old and popular custom had given way, and was no longer admitted 
in strict law. In the next reign, however, by an inguisition into 
the right under which Morgan ap Meredith [ap Griffith | held certain 
lands, &c., which had belonged to Meredith his father, the jurors 
declare “that the tenements of Edelegon and Ylebeneyt descended 
to Meredith ap G. by hereditary right on the death of Wirvil his 
ancestress, a daughter of Morgan of Kerlyun, and that he became 
seized after her death, as of right, until Gilbert de Clare E. of Glouc. 
and Herts ejected him during the King’s absence in the Holy Land. 

‘“* And that Mameylad was the right and heritage of Mereduc, of 
which he died seized, and that the aforesaid Morgan is next heir of 
the aforesaid Meredith, 

“ And touching the tenements of Compmot Hiruryn [near Aber- 
gavenny |, they say that Meredith father of Morgan ap M. died 
seized of them in his demesne in fee. 

“And that Morgan on his father’s death made entry by consent 
of Lewelyn, P. of Wales, and was seized for half a year, and took all 
the proceeds, until the Prince summoned Morgan to Snowdon to do 
homage for these tenements, and that the Prince then ejected Morgan.” 

So that it would seem as though, notwithstanding the adverse 
opinion of the jurors, the old custom had prevailed, and Morgan 
of Caerleon’s great grandson, through his natural daughter, Wirvil, 
inherited, to the exclusion of the legitimate sisters of his father, 
Owen ap Yorworth ap Owen. 

Morgan of Caerleon is shewn by an earlier inquisition to have held 
the manor of Dimmor, in Gloucestershire. As this does not appear 
to have descended, it is perhaps because the laws of legitimacy were 

more firmly adhered to in that county. 
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Deeper in the mountaius the jurors met a similar case more 
boldly. In the 27 Ed. L occurs an inquisition into the inheritance 
of Owen ap Meuric in Builth, &c. 

Having weighed all the pleas and responses, the jurors declare, — 
“that’ our Lord the King hath no part in the tenements save as 
Lord; but that Anhareth [Angharad], Eva, and Tangluted [Tan- 
glwst], daughters of the aforesaid Owen, are his nearest heirs, and 
further, that they are illegitimate; but they say that in these parts 
both illegitimate and legitimate succeed to the heritage of their an- 
cestors, and that such has always been the custom.” ; 

It is to be supposed that the monks of Builth and the chaplain 
whom fourteen years earlier [13 Ed. I.] they were to provide within 
its castle, had not as yet made their ministry acceptable to the people 
around. 

The value of the present Calendarium, as compared with the 
already printed papers, may be estimated by the following example, 
taken from a Welsh entry. 

The folio, under 47 H.. III, No. 34, gives a list of the posses- 
sions of Richard Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, and among them 
Marcross manor as his only Glamorgan land. This would lead 
to the conclusion that he possessed it in demesne, as his private 
property, which is difficult to be reconciled with certain other docu- 
ments. Mr. Roberts, however, clears up the matter by adding to 
the mere bald list of lands the personal part of the return; whence 
it appears that (47 H. III) “ Richard de Clare, of good memory, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, held the manor of Mairescross 
as custos on the death of Lord Richard le Butiler, and also had 
the custody of Joan la Butillere, heir of the said Richard, under 
age. Which Joan indeed was daughter of William Pincerna before 
deceased, which William was son of John le Butiler, brother of the 
said Richard. Joan having died under age, the two sisters of 
William came and laid claim to the said manor as of right. There 
came also a certain sister of the said Richard, and laid claim to the 
said manor as of right. But on account of this contention raised 
between the aforesaid females, Earl Richard held the manor to his 
death.” 

Here, from these few words, we learn a great number of things. 
First, that Marcross before 47 H. III was in the Butlers, a con- 
siderable family in the county, and that they held it for at least 
four generations, for the father of Richard and John and their sister, 
from whom they could alone claim, must have had it. 

Further, Richard must have died childless, and John have left a 
son William and two daughters, who claim upon the death of Joan, 
no doubt William’s only child. 

Again, this part of the inquisition shews that the Latin and 
French names of the office of Butler were used indiscriminately, one 
brother being Richard le Butiler and the other William Pincerna— 
a fact which clears up one or two genealogical doubts in other 
accounts of the pedigree. 
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It is also curious to observe how the official meaning of the sur- 
name was regarded, Joan being called, not as she would later have 
been, Butler or Le Butler, but “ La Butiliere,” as though she inherited 
and was named from—as was no doubt the case—the office of here- 
ditary Butler to the Lord of the Honour of Gloucester. This use 
of the official name will probably explain why William Pincerna, 
which is elsewhere known to have been the name of the father of 
Richard and John, could be the son of Simon de Halweia; for 
William, who got Marcross by marriage with its heiress, probably 
was the first “ Butler” of this family. 

This valuable inquisition also shews the unsettled character of the 
laws of descent, all the descendants of the “ purchaser” being placed 
on a footing with the next of kin to the last possessor of the fee. 

Finally, we have a glance into a pleasant condition of society, 
under which the Earl, of good memory—technically so only—drew 
the profits of the estate for the rest of his life, because the “ conten- 
tious females” did not get their claims settled. 

Where persons died seized of lands in more than one county, 
separate inquisitions were held by each sheriff, and these are here 
printed consecutively. One often supplies information omitted by 
others, so that it’is extremely convenient to have them thus collated 
into a “harmony.” The documents themselves often contain an 
amount of information expressed with a brevity and clearness not 
often exhibited in legal documents in the provinces in the present day. 

We subjoin a few samples taken at hazard from the calendars, 
as shewing a little of the kind of information they contain about 
the people and their doings in the thirteenth century. 

Thus :—(31 H. III). John de Brus was enfeoffed of a West- 
moreland manor while on his death-bed. Geoffrey Tylloll, a Cum- 
berland heir, aged sixteen years, was laid up at Cambridge, having 
broken something, at which point the record is injured. 

Sometimes the separation from Normandy is touched upon. Thus: 
Philippa de Tylly was born in England, and gave up her land in 
Normandy for her land in England, and is understood (33 H. III) 
to be more English than Norman. 

(37 H. III.) Ernisius, a Norman, lenght land in Wilts, and died 
there seized in fee, He left two daughters who were in Normandy 
at his death, and have never appeared. On his death his sister 
took and held possession, and her son now holds it. 

A Lincolnshire jury state (37 H. III.) that John de Funtenay, a 
Norman, held land, and killed himself, on which the land was taken 
and long held by the King. Robert Marmion the elder then ad- 
dressed such arguments to the King that he recovered the land, 
which was in his fee, and held it for his life, and William his son 
had it. “ They hailed him Lord of Fontenay.” 

When the Normans were disseized of their lands in England, 
Walran de Horton gave his Norman lands to his eldest son, and be- 
coming an Englishman, retained what he had in Northumberland, 
and of it died seized, leaving a wife dowered upon it, and two sons 
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and a daughter, besides the eldest in Normandy. The jurors doubt 
whether or no the land escheats to the Crown. : 

34 H. ITI, appears Adam de Dilun or Dillwyn, of Herefordshire, 
no doubt a progenitor of the worthy member for Swansea. 

There seems to have been no want of secular independence, even 
under the very shelter of Becket’s crown. Isabella Goldwin, of 
Canterbury, long infirm, enfeoffed of a house, by charter, the prior 
and convent of that city. She then remained in seizin for six weeks, 
and so died, and was succeeded by her daughter and heir Maria, and 
John le Porter her husband. 

The monks took intrusive seizin on the day of Isabella’s funeral, 
and ejected her daughter, &c., by force. 

Also Isabella left a husband, one Robert Tolo, still alive. The 
inquisition supports the burgesses, and declares that by the custom 
of the city Isabella could not make a gift or legacy of a tenement, 
her husband being alive. 

Local customs were numerous and strong. Alaff of Roking, in 
Kent, dying, Thomas his elder son was heir of all the land he held 
by military service, but the younger sons share in all he held in 
gavelkind. Also when William le Taylur died, in Kent, his eldest 
son took the land he held in freehold in capite bythe service of a 
sparrow hawk, and in the other lands took share and share with his 
four brothers, according to the county custom. 

The Jews seem at this time to have shared with Christians the 
rights of citizens. (84H. III.) Amyot the Jew died seized of a 
place in Exeter, and had three daughters married to three Jews, 
Aaron, Lunbardo, and Ursell. The wives of Aaron and Lunbardo 
died childless. Ursell had sons. Afterwards Ursell was in ill 
repute for clipping the coin, and fled beyond sea with his wife and 
children, and has not been heard of for ten years. 

(37 H. Ill.) Jocepin the Jew gave a house in Bristol with 
Brunet his daughter, to Salomon a Jew, and the house does not 
escheat to the King, because when Jocepin died he left three daugh- 
ters, his heirs—Cyclaton, married at Oxford, with children ; Gloriota, 
married at Winchester, with children; and Brunet. 

(38 H. III.) The King, having the wardship and custody of 
Thomas, son of William de Wellesleye of Somerset, sold both to 
Agnes, his mother and next heir. 

(38 H. III.) William de Cardunvill, of Wilts, married solemnly 
at the church porch Alicia, and lived with her sixteen years, and had 
among other children Richard, then four years old. 

After came Joan, whom William had carnally known long before, 
and by whom he had had Richard, then twenty-four years old, and 
claimed William as her husband in the Court of Christendom, on 
the ground of his pledged faith. His intent being proved, Joan 
gained a verdict, and Alicia was divorced ; and William and Joan 
lived together for a year or more. 

The inquisition, however, doubts, since Alicia was solemnly 
espoused and Joan was not, which son is the heir, and if neither, 
points out Robert Cardunvill, William’s brother, as next of kin. 
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Cuurcues or West Cornwatt. By J. T. Bucur. 


An admirable series of papers has been lately published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, on the churches of West Cornwall, described 
and illustrated by one of our own members, Mr. J.T. Blight. Every 
body who was at the Truro meeting will remember how deep the 
obligation ofthe Association has been to this gentleman for the 
active part he took in organizing the Penzance portion of the 
proceedings; and they will at once recognize in the volume now 
published, comprising all the above-mentioned papers, much of 
what they themselves then saw in his company. In fact, we have 
here a systematic and most satisfactory account of all the archi- 
tectural peculiarities of the West Cornwall churches ; and the illus- 
trations, drawn and engraved by the author, place even strangers to 
the county in complete possession of the subject. Mr. Blight has 
added to his book a kind of appendix, entitled Two Days in Cornwall 
with the Cambrian Archeological Association, and it constitutes a 
valuable supplement to the official Report already published by 
ourselves. 

We are indebted to the habitual courtesy of Mr. Sylvanus Urban 
for the use of the engravings with which this review is illustrated. 
They will be acceptable to our readers as giving a good notion of 
Cornish architecture, and in making the selection, we have been 
influenced by the desire to present types of the main peculiarities of 
the district. 

On turning over Mr. Blight’s pages, Welsh antiquaries will be at 
once reminded of Pembrokeshire and Anglesey, and they will find a 
tolerably close parallel running through most of the architectural 
features of these districts. The Cornish towers do not indeed re- 
semble the Pembrokeshire ones; they are all purely ecclesiastical, 
not semi-military ; still their size and frequency will strike every- 
body. They are of later date than most of the Pembrokeshire 
towers, being of the fifteenth rather than of the thirteenth century ; 
and they all tend to reproduce the Somersetshire style, allowance 
being made for the difficulties of the material, granite, and the rela- 
tive poverty and rudeness of the district. The smaller Cornish 
churches are very like the Anglesey ones, and there seems to have 
been an identity of purpose and design between the early chapels 
and cells set up by or in honour of the primitive Christian saints, 
whether of Irish or of Cornishian extraction. 

At p. 104 Mr. Blight gives such a lucid account of the general 
features of the ecclesiastical architecture of the district, that we do 
not hesitate to make from it the following lengthy extract :— 

“ MavERtiau.-—The Perpendicular work of Cornwall differs in many respects 


from that of other parts of the kingdom, chiefly, as might be expected, from 
local causes, of which perhaps the most influential was material. Granite, 
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deliberately rejected by medieval builders in favour of stones capable of 
higher finish, came into use in the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, and 
where it was plentiful, hurried on debasement.. Indeed, granite is totally 
unfit for delicate workmanship, even if, at the time, it be well worked, 
being frequently thickly studded with pieces of felspar, which coming on 
sharp angles, get thrown out by exposure to the atmosphere, and the 
sharpness of outline soon becomes effaced. It:may be seen on most of the 
exposed granite towers how the angles have fretted away, and such sculp- 
ture as was attempted has been reduced to almost shapeless masses. 

“The granite then used was commonly called ‘ moor-stone,’ i.¢., blocks 
found lying above the surface on the open moor. These being ready at 
hand, were carted away without much attempt at selection. It was wretch- 
edly inferior to the granite now procured from deep and extensive working 
in quarries, the finer or coarser qualities being applied to the purposes for 
which they are best adapted. Still, granite should only be employed in 
large, bold masses ; and where the old builders judiciously confined them- 
selves to plain mouldings, as in Towednack tower, and produced variety and 
change of line by simple chamferings, the effect is in most instances pleasing 
and characteristic. 

“The fine towers of St. Probus and St. Austell, in East Cornwall, shew 
great skill in the use of granite, and the granite tower at St. Ives would be 
a very fine structure if the buttresses were not so lean and poor. 

“In the earliest work Caen and other free-stones were much used, and 
even in the latest Perpendicular churches a finer grained stone was occa- 
sionally procured for window tracery and for the mouldings of the principal 
doorways. ; 

“ GrounD-PLANS.—To the casual observer the greater number of the 
Cornish churches seem to be fashioned after one model, and to belong to 
one style—the Perpendicular. The reconstruction or rebuilding of the 
earlier fabrics, which took place in the fifteenth century more or less through- 
out the country, appears to have been carried to an unusual extent in the 
far west. Whatever may have been the cause elsewhere, it is very clear 
that in Cornwall, at all events, increased population had little or nothing to 
do with the increased zeal in church building. The country districts were 
but thinly inhabited—a few miners’ cottages scattered over the wild downs 
and moors ; little groups of fishermen’s huts here and there along the 
coast ; towns small and unimportant, and having no extensive trade or 
manufactures, were not calculated to attract settlers from distant parts. 
Although there were some families of distinction, the people generally were 
not rich. Yet, with all these drawbacks, we find many of the churches, 
even in the most remote places, of unusually large dimensions—much larger 
in proportion than the ordinary parish churches of the rich midland coun- 
ties and of more populous districts. That the churches are nearly all alike 
in respect of their plans is to some extent true, and there is but little 
diversity of outline. 

“ The earliest examples of ecclesiastical building in Cornwall are perhaps 
to be found amongst the little chapels and oratories, such as St. Piran’s, 
St. Gothian’s, St. Madron’s Baptistery, &c. Because these do not possess 
any external sign of distinction between chancel and nave, it has been sup- 
posed that they afforded the type for the non-chancel-arched churches of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is rare now to find in this district 
a chancel-arch ; but we have sufficient proof that some did exist, and were 
destroyed when, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the transepts of 
the Early English and Decorated churches were removed for long aisles, It 
would appear, therefore, that the ancient oratories had little or no influence 
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on the medieval builders. Internally, however, these ancient structures 
have some distinguishing mark separating chancel and nave, such as a step 
or a raised altar platform, and at St. Gothian’s oratory a shallow projecting 
wall of masonry on either side. 

“There is scarcely a parish in Cornwall in which there are not the ruins 
of some ancient chapel or oratory, and where such remains do not exist, 
tradition generally points out the sites on which they formerly stood. Many 
estates have a ‘ chapel field,’ or in the Cornish, parc-an-chapel. In several 
instances where the buildings have been removed, crosses mark tie spots, 
Most of these chapels bear the names of saints whose names are not con- 
nected with the parish churches, and of whose history nothing is known. 
These pious wanderers seem to have erected little cells in lonely spots, by 
the side of some spring or well; and thus a peculiar sanctity became at- 
tached to those places, of which the remembrance has not yet altogether 
died out. It was in the earlier days of British Christianity when these Irish 
missionaries gave their names to such localities, and of course we look in 
vain for the little structures they first erected. Whether of stone or wood, 
may perhaps have depended on which material was at hand ; at any rate, 
these crumbled away in the course of time. But to keep alive the memo- 
ries of these saints, pious men in later days, from time to time re-erected 
the walls on the original plans, and continued to use the buildings as cha- 
pels, oratories, and baptisteries. Much of this work was done in the fifteenth 
century, and many of these detached buildings appear to have answered 
the purpose for which chantries were in some places added to the parish 
churches. Indeed, it will be found that the greater number of the Cornish 
chapels, as they now exist, date no further back than the fifteenth century, 
and many of the crosses are not more ancient. The oratory of St. Piran-in- 
the-Sands may be as early as Saxon times, and the oratory of St. Gothian is 
in all probability as old. Few others, however, have such claims to antiquity. 
The examples referred to may be considered as amongst the earliest Christian 
structures in Cornwall, and are valuable as witnesses to the ritual arrange- 
ment of the age in which they were built. 

The absence of mouldings has in many cases rendered it difficult to assign 
a date to these chapels; they are so uniform in plan and so rudely built, 
that at a hasty glance some might be referred to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, until the fortunate discovery of a window-head or door-jamb in a 
kindred building affords a clue to their age. The style of the masonry is 
not always a certain guide in this district, for modern walls of the cottages 
of the poor, if found in ruins, with no doorways or windows, might almost 
be classed with what is called Cyclopean masonry. The walls of cottages 
and outhouses are often formed of great shapeless blocks, sometimes reaching 
nearly up to the roof, the intervening spaces being filled with rubble. 
Nothing can have a ruder or more primitive appearance. Indeed, it is the 
style of the first builders in these parts, of the men who raised the hill forts 
and the hut circles. In this we see the effect of material on architecture: 
buildings must in a greater or less degree, of course, partake of the natural 
characteristics of the country, especially when but little labour or money is 
to be had. The humble Cornish builder of ancient and modern times set in 
huge masses of granite just as he found them, and the larger they were 
the better they answered his purpose: if he could make three or four great 
blocks of stone form a wall, the less labour and skill was required in 
building, and the main object was attained. And as both old and modern 
walls are found constructed without the use of cement—nothing more 
than dry stone walling—and as this mode seems to have been continued 
from the earliest to the latest. times, it would in many instances, apart 
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from other aid, increase the difficulty of assigning a date, and lead many 
unacquainted with these local characteristics into error.” 


The ecclesiastical character of the Cornish towers arises, we think, 
from the circumstance that the district was effectually subdued by 
Athelstan, and that no contests between Celts and Saxons continued 
there for centuries, as there were in Pembrokeshire and other parts 
of South Wales. The Cornish towers are barely defensible ; whereas 
those in Pembrokeshire are all little fortresses fit for holding good 
during a rude foray. 

The Cornish builders seem to us to have erred in attempting too 
much ornament with their untractable granite. They did not fully 
appreciate the architectural value of a corbel table, and hence they 
altogether miss the grand simplicity for which the Pembrokeshire 
men have made themselves so famous. As was observed before, the 
Cornish men were tempted to emulate those of Somersetshire, and 
they failed in the attempt. Their best tower is that of Probus, a 
very grand one, all in granite; but still it is far from rivalling the 
great towers of Somersetshire. The annexed views of two Cornish 
churches give a good idea of their general aspect, and will shew 
many points of similarity to those in Wales :— 

The doorway of Landewednack is a specimen of one of the best 
features of their churches. Many parallel instances will be remem- 
bered in Wales. 

Pembrokeshire antiquaries will be glad of the opportunity to 
compare their own “hagioscopes,” “ squints,” é&c., with the fol- 
lowing :— 




















LANDEWEDNACK CHURCH Doorway. 
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Openings at junction of Chancel and Nave, St. Ruan Major. 


West Cornwall does not seem so rich in early fonts as the eastern 
division of the county. The font at Landewednack is one of the com- 
mon type :— 





Mr. Blight observes concerning this church :— 


“Tn the churchyard—perhaps the only instance of the kind—are tomb- 
stones of polished serpentine. , 

“ According to Dr. Borlase, the last sermon in the Cornish language was 
preached in Landewednack Church, not long before the year 1678, by the 
rector, the Rev. F. Robinson. After the language ceased to be used in 
churches it soon became extinct. ‘Had the Liturgy,’ says Dr. Whitaker, 
‘been translated into Cornish, as it was into Welsh, that language would 
have been equally preserved with this to the present moment.’ And the 
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Doetor remarks, with much indignation, that an English Liturgy ‘ was 
not desired by the Cornish, but forced upon them by the tyranny of Eng- 
land, at a time when the English language was yet unknown in Cornwall.’” 


We wish that more had been said in this volume about wells— 
the saints’ wells—which exist in every parish; but possibly ‘the 
author may be reserving them for a separate work, the same as he 
has done for the crosses; and we observe with pleasure that he 
proposes to extend his researches into East Cornwall at a future 

riod. 

Y Abeeeded to the volume is the account of the excursion mentioned 
above with our own Association ; and we borrow from it a beautiful 
illustration of the Kistvaen, at Sampson, in Scilly, which some of 
our members will easily recognize. 























CuurcH or St. GERMOE. 














Cuuron or St. Mawaan, in MENEAGE. 
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ARREARS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


In consequence of the amount of arrears, and of the disregard 
of repeated applications for payment, the Committee are 
obliged to direct the especial attention of Members to the sub- 
ject, and earnestly request them to pay their Subscriptions 
with greater regularity and promptitude in future. 

Should this Notice be disregarded for three months, the 
names of all Members in arrears for two years and upwards, 
together with the amount of arrears, will be published quarter- 
ly in the Journat. Members wishing to retire are reminded 
that by the rules of the Association they must give six months 
notice previous to the end of each year, and pay up all arrears. 

C. C. BABINGTON, 


Chairman of Committee. 
Cambridge, December 30th, 1865. 


EDITORIAL FUND. 


The names of the following subscribers to the fund for 1865 
were omitted in the notice of January last :-— 


The Earl of Cawdor. 

Charles Allen, Esq., Tenby. 

Rev. James Allen, Castle Martin. 

G. T. Clark, Esq., Dowlais. 

F., Lloyd Philipps, Esq., Hafodneddyn. 


The following subscriptions of 10s. for 1866 have been 
already received:— 


The Earl of Cawdor. 

Charles Allen, Esq. 

Rev. James Allen. 

Professor C. C. Babington, F'.8.A., Cambridge. 
R. W. Banks, Esq., Kington. 

Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Talbot Bury, Esq., F.8.A., London. 

B. L. Chapman, Esq., Ditto. 

Joseph Edwards, Esq., London. 

F. L, Lloyd Philipps, Esq. 

Rev. Hugh Prichard, Anglesea. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of Trinity College, Oxford. 


The additional contributions to the Manx Local Fund in 
1865 were incorrectly given in the Balance Sheet of the Com- 
mittee. The corrected statement is here given :— 


J. H. Scourfield, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell 


Professor C. C. Babington, Cambridge 
Rev. Hugh Pritchard, Anglesea... 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





MEMBERS OF THE AssocIaTION and CoRRESPONDENTS 
are requested in future to send all Letters, Papers, 
etc., for the Editorial Sub-Committee, addressed to 
the Editor, post paid, at the Office of 
Mr. RicHarps, Printer, 
37, Great Queen Street, 
| Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C. 


It has been found more convenient to concentrate 
correspondence, etc., in the hands of the Printer, 
rather than to give the trouble of transmission to the 


Publishers. 


Members and Correspondents are reminded that 
communications ought to be in the Editor’s hands at 


least three months before the day of publication. 














IX.—BEADS OF AMBER AND JET (ORIG. SIZE) FOUND AT LLANGWYLLOG, 


ANGLESEY. 
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ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT LLANGWYLLOG, ANGLESEY. 








1. Bronze Armlet; 11. Tweezers; 111. Looped Setting or Mount, possibly fora charm; rv. Ring per- 
forated transversely; v. Stud or Button (four of these found); vi. Bronze Rings of various sizes; 
Vit, vit1. Rings of jet or stone. (All orig. size). 
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